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MCLEAN ASYLUM, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

The McLean Asylum for the Insane, situated in the town of 
Somerville, a suburb of Boston, is well known all over this coun- 
try as being one of the most excellent institutions of the character 
in this land, and probably in the world. Under the control of 
intelligent and liberal men, officered by persons of both sexes, 
chosen, as well for their humane dispositions and proper temper- 
aments, as for their other professional qualifications, the institu- 
tion has gradually come to share the entire confidence of the pub- 
lic, and especially of those who have been obliged to resort to its 
means in behalf of suffering friends. The faithful representa- 
tion which we present below of the institution and the grounds 
attached, will be at once recognized bya majority of our New 
England readers, or any of the more distant ones who may have 
chanced to visit Boston, and seen the points of interest in its 
environs. The asylum is under the immediate charge of Dr. 

“] ell, one of the most successful physicians that has ever attempted 
the treatment of the insane. Dr. Bell’s report shows that there 


“Miaive ‘been threo hundred and sixty-six patients in the asylum 


during the last year. Of these, one hundred and thirty-five have 
been discharged; more than one half of whom—seventy-two— 
have been restored to reason. The average number of patients 
has been exactly two hundred. The number of deaths, fifteen, 
has been unusually small for such an institution. Nothing of 
unusual incident has occurred in the asylum during the year. 
Dr. Bell advises us at length, of a necessity, the approach of 
which has for some time been apprehended, viz., the provision 
of further accommodations for the class of patients resorting to 
the asylum. Not more than one half of those for whom applica- 
tion has been made have been admitted during the last year—the 
refusal being occasioned solely on account of want of adequate 
room. Other hospitals in this region of the country are similarly 
crowded. Dr. Bell estimates that the fair extent of accommoda- 


«tion at the asylum, even after the completion of the Appleton 


Wards, will not exceed that for one hundred and sixty,—looking 
to the higher order of arrangements—although the number of 
patients has, at times, amounted even to two hundred and ten. 
The main buildings remain, in external dimensions, as they were 
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in 1837, when the household consisted of less than half of the 
present number, and the excess has, in a considerable degree, 
been provided for by interior alterations, encroaching evea upon 
the proper quarters of those having official charge. Tiiese altera- 
tions have made the int“rior of the present asylum irregular and 
inconvenient, so far as those sections are concerned which have 
been fitted up at various times to meet pressing emergencies. 
The hope, which was cherished, that such alterations or enlarge- 
ments would be no longer needed, after the many and large pro- 
posed New England establishments for the insane, has proved 
entirely illusive. Indeed, it is ascertained that there are as many 
insane patients, in this region of country, for whom accommoda- 
tions cannot be obtained in an institution like this, as there were at 
the period of the establishment of the asylum. Dr. Bell is of 
opinion, for reasons which he gives, that it is true policy to estab- 
lish another similar asylum, separated, in point of location, from 
the present one, but bearing similar relations to the General Hos- 
pital. He also believes that there would be advantages resulting 
from having entirely separate asylums for the two sexes. 
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HILDEBRAND: 
THE BUCCANEER AND THE CARDINAL. 


A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
[conTinuED.] 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CARDINAL. 


Ir was somewhat late on the following morning when de Mora 
awoke, and upon descending to the room where he left his guest, 
he found the old man sitting by one of the windows, engaged in 
reading a book which he had found upon one of the tables. 

“Late to bed, and late up, my son,” said the Franciscan, with 
a smile, as he closed the book and arose to greet his host. 

“ Ay, father ; but it is not often that I am found up so late as I 
was last night.” 

“No. Your healthful countenance speaks that plainly enough. 
But come, let me have water for my ablutions, and I will cease to 
trouble you.” 

“ You will have some breakfast with me ?” 

* Perhaps I may take a little bread and wine.” 

“You shall have what you please. Follow me, and you shall 
find water.” 

After the father had bathed his face and head, he partook of the 
simple repast which de Mora set before him, and shortly after- 
wards he arose to depart. 

“ Tell me your name before you go,” said Francis. 

“Certainly. Iam Father Hugh. Hugh Compagno.” 

“T have heard a name something like that,” said the young 


man. 

“ Very likely.” 

“Do you remain long in Palermo ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

Again Francis gazed hard at the friar, and as the latter was 
about to turn from the room, the front door was thrown open, and 
& party of men entered. The young man knew them at once as 
some of the cardinal’s emissaries. 

“ This is Francis de Mora,” said one of them. 

“ Yes,” returned the youth. 

“Then come with us. Ah, whom have we here?” 

“‘ That is a poor friar whom I have sheltered through the night. 
He is a stranger in the city.” 

The men whispered apart for a moment, and then one of them 
turned to the Franciscan. 

“ When did you arrive in Palermo ?” he asked. 

“ Yesterday morning.” 

“ You came in a vessel ?” 

“Then the cardinal may wish to see you, too.” 

“T will follow you, my son,” returned the old man. 

De Mora was soon ready to set out, and, allowing the aged 
Franciscan to take his arm, he followed the officers from the 
house. He mistrusted the business which thus called him, and 
though he might bandy words with the duke, yet he knew that it 
would not do with the powerful prelate. The distance to the car- 
dinal’s palace was not great, and when the party reached the 
gates, a messenger was sent on in advance to announce the arrival. 

“ You tremble, my son,” said the old friar, in a low tone. 

“Do I?” returned Francis. 

“Yes. Have you cause to fear the cardinal ?” 

“ He may have cause of enmity; and he is powerful.” 

“ And perhaps unjust,” suggested the Franciscan. “I think I 
have heard something of his character.” 

Before de Mora could reply the messenger returned, and the 
party moved on towards the piazza of the great building. In the 
hall they stopped till an usher came, and then Francis and the 
friar were conducted to a large vaulted room in the eastern wing 
of the palace. 

The Cardinal Ludovico was there, and by his side stood the 
Duke of Palermo and two priests. The prelate was a man about 
fifty years of age, large and stout in his frame, and bearing a 
countenance fully stamped with sensuality and grossness. His 
head was crowned by the scarlet hat, and over his rochet he wore 
a mantle of purple velvet. He cast a quick glance at the young 
man as he entered, and by a motion of the hand he beckoned him 
forward. The Franciscan remained behind. As our hero ap- 
proached the cardinal’s seat, he noticed that behind the duke 
stood an old fisherman, and a quick tremor shook his frame as he 
noticed in him one whom he had met on the previous evening 
while he was on his way to the Marino. 

“Francis de Mora,” said the cardinal, “our lord, the duke, has 
missed his fair ward, the Donna Angela. Perhaps you know 
something of her whereabouts.” % 

Francis noticed the quick fire that played in the cardinal’s eyes, 
and he noticed, too, the tone in which he spoke. He quickly 
judged that the prelate knew too much for denial, and feeling 
sure that Angela would now escape, he made up his mind to tell 
the truth in part. 

“My lord cardinal,” he said, “I cannot tell the exact where- 
abouts of the lady in question, for I had no hand at all in the 
business ; but I think she has fied from the city.” 

“ Ay—we well know that; but where has she gone, and how ?” 

“I cannot tell you whither, but the mode of conveyance was by 
water.” 


“You denied this to the duke last night. How was that?” 

“ Because I supposed the girl was fleeing from ‘him for some 
just cause, and if such were thease, I meant not to betray her 
again to his power.” 

“You were thoughtful,” said the cardinal, with a sneer. 

“T loved the girl, my lord cardinal, and of course I would not 
have done that which could have condemned her to misery. The 
duke had no right to question me, but to you I must speak the 
truth,” 

“ You had better.” 

“So I will.” 

“Then who was it that carried her away ?” 

“It was the captain of the vessel which lay in our harbor 
yesterday.” 

“ Ay—but who was that captain ?” 

This Francis had promised not to tell. 

“T cannot tell,” he replied. 

“ Did you not see him?” 

“T saw a man whom I supposed to be him, but he was deeply 
disguised.” 

The cardinal spoke a few words with the duke, and then he 
turned to the fisherman. 

“Ts that the friar whom you met yesterday morning ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” returned ghe poor fisherman, trembling at every 
joint, for his mind was full of racks and hot pincers, and all the 
rest of the inquisitorial implements of torture. It seems the duke 
had met the fellow on the Marino, and had learned from him of 
the arrival of the vessel, the landing of the friar; and also this 
fisherman had met Angela on her way down to the water, of 
which circumstance he had also told. 

“ Come hither, father friar,” said the cardinal. 

The old man approached with a slow step, and when he reached 
the foot of the seat whereon the prelate reclined he raised his 
strange dark eyes to Ludovico’s face. 

“ What would you with me, my lord cardinal?” he said, in a 
tone of calm composure. 

The cardinal started half forward and grasped the great arms 
of his chair for support. 

“Who are you ?” he gasped, while his bloated face turned pale. 

“ A poor and honest friar of Saint Francis—a stranger, too, in 
your city.” 

Gradually the cardinal’s hands relaxed their hold upon the arms 
of his chair, and he sank slowly back in his seat. There had 
been some fearful, mighty struggle in his bosom, and it had un- 
nerved him; and though he soon recovered from the strange 
shock, yet his look of severity was gone, and his voice trembled 
while he spoke. 

“ You arrived yesterday morning, did you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How?” 

“«T came from Salerno by water.” 

“Do you know who commanded the vessel ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Who was it ?” 

“ He is called Hildebrand.” 

The cardinal again changed color, but his emotion was nothing 
compared. with what had moved him before. 

“Now, by Saint Peter, this buccaneer shall meet the reward of 
his temerity !” cried the cardinal, as he started up from his seat. 
“It is he who has carried off our fairdaughter. Speak, de Mora; 
is it not so?” 

“If he was the commander of the vessel which laid in our har- 
bor yesterday, then it must be so,” returned Francis. ™ 

“Yes,” continued the cardinal, ‘‘ Hildebrand is the man. “To 
you, my lord duke, I commit this thing. Haste, thee, and take 
the best ship in our harbor, but mind that you have one heavy 
enough to cope with the buccaneer, for I hear that he is hard to 
fight. If there is blame, it shall all fall upon me. Hold a mo- 
ment,” continued Ludovico ; and then turning to the old friar, he 
said: “f suppose you knew not—” the cardinal’s voice trembled 
and broke as he again met the beams of those black eyes. With 
all his might he struggled to shake off the emotion. “Go, go,” 
he gasped. “I want nothing with you further.” 

There was a smile upon the old Franciscan’s face as he turned 
away, and Ludovico must have seen it, for his hands were clutched 
convulsively together, and the palor upon his cheeks grew more 
ashy. 

“You, too, may go,” he whispered, turning to de Mora. “ And 
you,” to the fisherman. 

As the friar and Francis left the apartment, followed by the 
fisherman, the cardinal grasped a cord that hung near him, and 
the tinkle of a bell was heard in the distance. A young page, 
habited in a linen rochet, answered the summons. 

“ Has Benedic come?” asked the cardinal. 

“ This very minute, my lord.” 

“ Then send him hither.” 

The page withdrew, and in a few moments afterwards the burly 
Carmelite entered. His eyes looked very red and inflamed, and 
with a servile bow he reported himself as being present. 

** Benedic, is your head clear ?” 

“ Yes, my lord cardinal.” 

“Then open your box of wits and make yourself useful. 
Francis de Mora has just left me. Go and get your eyes upon 
him, and see that he does not leave the city. Think you can do 


whenever he may be wanted. Hang upon his way, and look out 
that he does not escape you.” 


“I will answer for him at any time,” said the Carmelite. 


“Then so far it is well,” replied Ludovico, “ And now there 
is another duty for you, and you must call upon Sopho and Paroli 
to help you. There is an old fiiar—a Franciscan—in our city, 
who arrived here yesterday morning. He is old—very old—you 
cannot but know him when you see him. I havea wish to know 
his movements. Find him out, and hang upon his steps like a 
shadow. You must be ready to tell me at any time what he is 
doing. Thatis all. Now haste thee, and do my bidding.” 

Benedic bowed his head very low, and then he turned away. 

“Now, my lord duke, do you think you can tell the course our 
fair daughter has taken ?” 

“Yes—I think she has gone towards Florence. Her mother’s 
relations live there; and they are powerful, too.” 

“Then, by my soul, she must be cut off. Take the ship, take 
the ship, and hasten off. I know but little about marine matters, 
but yet I think there are ships in our fleet that can combat the 
buccaneer.” 

“T will be off at once,” returned the duke; “but allow me one 
question. ‘“ Who, and what, is that Franciscan ?”’ 

The cardinal fixed his eyes upon Fontani’s face, and the color 
fled from his cheeks. 

“‘T—I—don’t know,” he answered, in a hesitating, trembling 
voice. “ When I first saw him—when I first caught the gleam- 
ing of those great black eyes, I was seized with a strange fear ; 
but it must have been groundless. Go, my lord duke, and make 
all haste on your mission, and of one thing I would have you be 
especially careful. If you succeed in capturing the buccaneer, 
you must be sure that Hildebrand is most securely confined. Do 
not allow him to speak with a single soul.” 


The duke wished to ask more concerning the Franciscan, but 
he saw that the cardinal would not answer, so he promised to be 
careful of the buccancer should he capture him, and shortly after- 
wards he left the prelate’s palace. 

As soon as the cardinal was alone he started up from his seat 
and began to pace the floor. At length he stopped and gazed 
upon the rug that lay at the foot of his chair, and an observer 
could have seen that he was gradually rising above the fear that 
had possessed him. 

“‘ By Saint Peter!” he uttered, bringing his hands smartly to- 
gether, “it was only a fancy of my mind. A close resemblance— 
that’s all.” 

The cardinal tried to think just as he spoke, but a doubt lin- 
gered still in his mind. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DECEIVED. 


Tue buccaneer vessel had left the Sicilian coast far astern be- 
“fore daylight, but yet the wind was not the most favorable, being 
from the eastward, and quite light at that. The coast should 
have been out of sight, but when the sun arose the high land was 
visible, looking like a cloud-bank in the distance. 

The buccaneer’s deck, though very unlike decks of the present 
day, was yet a commodious one. The bulwarks were high and 
thick, and the arrangement of the rigging very handy. The masts 
were much heavier than there was any need of, and consequently 
the standing rigging was less. She carried upon her deck six 
heavy guns, which worked upon rather awkward carriages; bui 
for all this they were easily handled by the brig’s crew. 

Angela Fontani had come on deck to see the morning sun, and 
she looked more happy than might have been expected. The 
situation in which she now found herself was a novel one, and she 
seemed to enjoy it. 

*“ Ah, how fares my lady this morning ?” asked Hildebrand, as 
he came up to where she was standing. 

“ Well, signor—well,” she replied. “I think I should almost 
like to live upon the sea, it seems so beautiful.” 

“That’s from the novelty of the thing,” returned Hildebrand, 
with a smile. “ Were you doomed to live a life here, I think you 
would soon sicken, and pine for a better home. But I am glad 
you like it now, for I shall feel easier on your account.” 

*O, I’m sure I like it; only if Francis were with me now, I 
should be happier.” 

“Never mind—he will join you ere long.” 

“T hope so,” returned Angela. 

As she spoke she ran her eyes over the blue water. They 
rested upon the distant coast, and pointing her finger towards it 
she asked what it was. ‘ 

“That is the land we have left,” returned Hildebrand. 
wish we were farther from it.” - 

“ Why so ?” 

“Because we should then be farther from the cardinal. There 
are some good ships in Palermo, and he may send one after us.’’ 

“But they couldn’t overtake us now, for we are far out of 
sight.” 

“Ay,” said the buccaneer, as he smiled at the girl’s simple 
thought, “ but we have a long distance to sail, too. However, I 
don’t apprehend any danger. My vessel is a good one, and I 
will trust her yet.” 

As Hildebrand thus spoke, he turned away to attend to the 
working of his vessel. Angela watched the movements of the 
crew for a short time longer, and then she went below. She had 
no thought of danger, for she had most implicit confidence in the 
man to whose care she had trusted herself, and she felt that she 
was going to those who loved her, and who would care for her. 
Then, too, she thought that de Mora would follow her, and thus 
she would have all of joy that she could desire. 

The day passed away, and towards night the wind came out 
from the southward. This was favorable, and as the breeze 
freshened, Hildebrand felt his spirits rise. He was not a man 
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who often feared anything, but he felt confident that the flight of 
Angela Fontani would set the cardinal’s wits at work, and that 
suspicion might fall upon his vessel, and in such a case he would 
of course be chased. 

On the next morning a heavy sail was made out to the south- 
ward. Hildebrand was not on deck at the time, but he was im- 
mediately called. When he came on deck he cast his eyes astern, 
and his hands were clutched nervously together as he saw the 
ship. 

« Maldo,” he said, addressing his lieutenant, “that is one of 


- those new ships of the king’s. She has most assuredly come in 


pursuit of us.” 
“But how could they have us 7” 


“ Perhaps they do not. They think, however, that the maiden 
is here.” 

“ Then I fear we shall be overhauled, for our vessel is not in 
the best sailing order. Ah, captain, you should have hauled up 
and repaired before you undertook this trip.” 

“ But I had no time for that, Maldo. This was a business that 
needed attending to at once. I know my vessel is growing old 
and shattered, for she has seen mach and hard service; but we 
are strong yet. If that ship overtakes us she will have yet another 
task to perform.” 

Maldo laid his hand significantly upon the hilt of his heavy 
sword as the captain spoke. 

“« Let them come,” he said. “If they be Spaniards I shall like 
them the better ; but I hope they are not our own people.” 

At this moment Angela came up from the cabin. She noticed 
the looks of the buccancer, and she asked him the cause. Hilde- 
brand pointed out to her the ship, and at the same time expressed 
his fears. It was some time before the girl could comprehend the 
danger that threatened her. The idea of being upon the wide sea 
had been to her a sort of assurance that capture was out of the 
question ; but when she came to realize that there was such a 
thing as being overtaken by an enemy, even at sea, and that in 
all probability she was being chased now by those who wished to 
carry her back to Palermo, she changed color, and trembled with 
fear. 

“ Does that ship sail as fast as we do?” she asked. 

“ Ay—and faster,” returned Hildébrand. 

“ And cannot you gain more speed ?” 

“No. Everything is set now that we have in the shape of 
sails.” 

“ Then I shall be taken back,” murmured the maiden. 

“No, no—there is no need of that. I can pledge myself to 
save you yet.” 

“ And how?” 

“ That ship may overtake us, but she cannot conquer us.” 

“ O, what mean you ?—that there will be fighting ?” 

“ Either we may have to fight, or you may be taken back.” 

“ No, no—there must be no blood spilt,” exclaimed Donna 
Angela, with startling earnestness. “I would rather a thousand 
times go back to Palermo. I would rather go there and trust to 
the efforts of Francis de Mora, for perhaps he might contrive to 
do something in my behalf. No, no, good Hildebrand, there 
must be no fighting.” 

“Perhaps there may be no need of it,” said the buccaneer. 
“ For your sake I trust there may not.” 

“ But there must not.” 

“ She gains on us rapidly,” said Maldo, who had been watch- 
ing the ship. 

“ There is no doubting that,” added Hildebrand, as he gazed 
after the distant sail. 

Donna Angela had become lost in her own reflections, and with 
a peculiar shrug of the shoulders the buccaneer turned towards 
his crew. Everything available in the shape of sails was put upon 
the brig, but with all their efforts she could not be forced through 
the water swiftly enough to distance the pursuer. The bucca- 
neer’s vessel had been a fast sailer, but she was old now, and her 
bottom was foul. Her sails were short, too, for she had passed 
through heavy gales since any repairs had been made upon her. 

At noon the ship had come so near that the men could be seen 
upon her decks, and Hildebrand knew that in an hour she would 
be alongside. He ordered the arms to be placed ready for use— 
the long spears'and pikes to be unslung, and every man to secure 
his javelins and sword. Angela trembled as she saw these pre- 
parations. 

“ You will not fight, signor 3” she said. 

“We may have to defend ourselves,” returned tne buccaneer ; 
“but we will not fight unless it is necessary.” 

The buccaneer’s crew, negrly a hundred in number—all of them 
stalwort men from the mountains and vales of Sicily—were closely 
packed together upon the quarter deck of their vessel. The ship 
was nearly within hailing distance, and they were anxiously wait- 
ing to see what were to be the coming movements. 

“ There is my uncle,” uttered Angela, as she caught sight of 
the old duke upon the ship’s deck. ‘‘He sees me. See! He is 
waving his hand towards me.” 

In a few moments more the commander of the ship hailed the 
brig, and Hildebrand responded. 

“ Will you heave to ?” asked the former. 

** Ay,” returned the buccaneer ; “but mind you that my guns 
are loaded, and my matches lighted. My swords are all sharp, 
and strong arms wield them. You may outsail me, but you well 
know that you cannot conquer me.” 

Then Hildebrand turned to his men. 

“ Maldo, clue up our courses, and lay the main-topsail aback. 
Look to the guns, and see that they are ready for use. To your 
stations, my men, and stand ready for action.” 

The ship came up under the buccancer’s lee quarter, both of 


the vessels having luffed for that purpose, and hove to. She was 
a much heavier craft than the brig, but she had only four guns, 
and not quite so many men; and in this latter respect the ship’s 
commander had evidently made a mistake, not thinking that he 
should find such a crew to deal with. 

“ Now what is your wish ?” asked Hildebrand. 

“I will tell you in a moment,” returned the captain of the ship ; 
and then turning to the duke he conferred with that person for 
several minutes. 

“ Will you allow the Duke of Palermo to come safely on board 
your vessel?” he asked, as he turned again towards the brig. 

“ Yes,” answered Hildebrand. 

“ And shall he safely return 1” 

Yes.” 

While the ship’s boat was beiag lowered, the buccaneer turned 
towards Angela. 

“ Lady,” he said, “‘ matters now shall be just as you say. You 
may retarn with your uncle if you choose; but if you choose to 
remain with me, I will protect you. They cannot have you nor 
harm you, if you will but say the word.” 

“ Let me hear what the duke has to say, and then I can the 
better decide, signor.” 

Ere long the ship’s boat came alongside, and the duke came 
over the gangway. He was hurrying towards the spot where 
stood his niece, when his eye rested upon the face of the bucca- 
neer chieftain. He suddenly stopped, and his gaze seemed 
rivetted. 

“ Who are you ?” he asked. 

“ Hildebrand,” returned the chief. 

Michael Fontani moved nearer to the strange man, and gazed 
more earnestly into his face. 

“ Hildebrand,” he murmured. 

“ Ay—that is my name. Do you note anything wonderful 
about me ?” 

“ There is something familiar in your features,” returned the 
duke. 

“ And if there is, this is no time to hunt over your budget of 
recollections. You may see me again, and then there will be 
time enough for that. You ‘have come now to see Donna 


Angela.” 


Hildebrand seemed anxious to direct the attention of the duke 
from his own person ; for, notwithstanding his apparent coolness, 
a close observer might have noticed that he was really uneasy 
beneath the-keen glance that was fastened upon him. But he 
was quickly relieved, for Fontani obeyed the hint he had received, 
and turned towards his niece. 

“ Angela,” he commenced, in a tone that he meant should 
have been pathetic, ‘‘ what means this? Why have you left your 
kindred and your home, and in this strange manner thrown your- 
self upon a tracklefs waste ?” 

“ You know, my uncle, why I left you,” returned the fair girl, 
looking quite calmly into her interlocutor’s face. 

“I’m sure I cannot tell. I am all astonishment.” 

“ Did you not arrange with the cardinal that I should wed with 
the young Marquis de Villani ?” 

For a single instant the duke’s countenance fell, but the emo- 
tion could hardly have been noticed, even by a close observer. 
His features quickly assumed a smile, but it was a smile such as 
one deeply read in the manifestation of character would have de- 


tected as false. 


“ Angela,” said he, “I was not aware that you had learned of 
the cardinal’s proposition.” 

“ T have learned of it, signor duke ; and I also learned that you 
had seconded that proposition.” 

Again the cloud passed over Fontani’s face, and again it was 
calm. 

“I did agree to the cardinal’s request,” he resumed, “but of 
course I meant to have consulted you before the thing was settled. 
We are sorry that the match is distasteful to you, but ‘since it is 
so, of course it shall be broken off. Come, Angela, return with 
me, and you shall choose your own course. O, you must not 
leave me thus. My dwelling is like a night-track without you.” 

“Do you not deceive me?” asked the maiden, looking her 
uncle steadily in the face. 

“ Deceive you in what ?” 

“In telling me that if I retarn I shall not wed with de Villani.” 

“TI do not, Angela. If you will return you shall wed with 
whom you choose. There is no deception in this.” 

“I wish I knew.” 

“Do you doubt my word ?” 

“ No, no—not that; but I doubt the cardinal.” 

“ You need not doubt him, for he will be governed by me in 
this matter.” 

During this colloquy Hildebrand had stood with his arms folded 
across his breast, and a scornful look rested upon his dark features. 

“Lady,” he said, addressing Angela, “you had better not 
place too much confidence in what you hear about the humanity 
of the cardinal. Think well before you decide. You shall keep 
on with me if you wish.” 

“ Out with thee, false prophet,” exclaimed the duke. “ Boast 
not too surely of what thou wilt do.” 

“ Ah, my lord duke,” returned the buccaneer, while the smile 
upon his face grew more bitter, “I have no argument to bandy 
with you. I shall back up my words with sharp swords and quick 
powder, What I say, I mean.” 

The duke looked very angry after Hildebrand had thus spoken, 
but he saw that the buccaneer had the advantage, and so he wisely 
kept his indignation to himself. He turned towards Angela, as 
soon as he was calm, and drew her further away where none other 
might hear what he said. 


“My child,” said he, in a low tone, “if you love Francis de 
Mora, you will return with me.” 

“ And what of Francis?” uttered the maiden, startled by the 
words. 

“ The cardinal thinks that he has been instrumental in getting you 
away from the city, and he will be held in durance till you retarn. 
Ludovico is sorry that he had not known how you would take 
this matter, and he is doubly sorry that through a misapprehen- 
sion of his intentions you should have fled from your home. He 
would not for worlds have you go to Florence, and there tell that 
he had been the means of driving you from your native city. His 
soul shrinks from the thought, and until you are restored to your 
home again he will hold de Mora to answer. Come, you have 
nothing to fear, but all to gain.” 

Angela Fontani began to give way beneath her uncle’s persua- 
sions. She dreamed not that he was lying to her—she did not 
think that he could be guilty of such falsehood, and she believed 
him. 

“ Hildebrand,” she said, advancing to the buccaneer, “I think 
I will return with my uncle.” 

“ As you please, lady. I will not try to rule your mind.” 

Hildebrand then turned to the duke. 

“Michael Fontani, I hope you have been speaking the truth ; 
but be that as it may, you will rue it if you have deceived this 
girl. Ah, do not start so, for I speak the truth. You shall most 
deeply regret the day on which you deceived Donna Angela.” 

The duke trembled, but it was not all fear of the buccancer that 
moved him. It was partly the consciousness of the baseness he 
was practising. 

“ Hildebrand,” said Angela, laying her hand upon the stout 
man’s arm, “I thank you for your kindness; but you must not 
think hard of me because you have had your trouble for nothing.” 

“No, no, lady, I do not blame you; and as for your thanks, I 
do not deserve them yet.” His voice sank to a low whisper as 
he added, “‘ Wait until I have done you a more signal service, for 
be sure that time will come.” 

Angela made no reply, for her uncle took her by the arm and 
drew her away. The small bundle of clothing which had been 
brought on board for her use was placed in the boat, and then she 
followed the duke over the side. 

Fontani had gained his niece, but neither he nor the captain of 
the ship had the courage to attempt the capture of the buccaneer. 
They not only had an instinctive dread of the man, but ” 
liked not the looks of his stout crew. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SOME DARK PLOTTING. 


CarprinaL Lupovico was in one of the ante-rooms of his pal- 
ace. He was walking up and down the apartment, and ever and 
anon he would stop and gaze upon the round form of Father 
Benedic, who sat in one corner. 

“ You say you have watched this Franciscan well,” said the 
cardinal, as he stopped in his walk. 

“ Ay, my lord cardinal ; I have hung upon his every step.” 

“ And yet you cannot guess at his business here.” 

“ How can I when he seems to have none ?” 

“ But he must be doing something.” 

“ Surely. He visits the churches, and seems interested in the 
ceremonies ; but his mind seems to have no fixed purpose. To 
be sure, I have thought I could detect evil in his eye, and he may 
be a wicked friar. You know there are evil men, even in the 
church.” 

“ Do you think so, Benedic ?” 

“T fear so, my lord.” 

“And I have no doubt that you would like to see them pun- 
ished.” 

The fat Carmelite placed his hand upon bis bosom, and bowed 
his head very low—low enough to hide his face from the cardinal. 

“ Wickedness should not go unpunished,” he returned, in a 
tone of admirable sancti 

“ Of course not,” said Oetntes “but we have to do with the 
Franciscan now. Where does he spend most of his time ?” 

“ He has stopped mostly at the convent of Saint Francis, the 
Capuchin convent towards Morreale.” 

“ By Saint Peter, I must know more of this man,” uttered the 
cardinal, as he started again across the room. 

The monk watched the mevements of the prelate with a search- 
ing eye. He saw that there was something of more than ordinary 
importance attached to the matter, and he was ready to die with 
curiosity. 

“ Who do you think he is ?” ventured Benedic. 

“ Who?” repeated Ladovico, stopping short, and casting a 
glance of fire upon the Carmelite. “ Perhaps it is Satan himself, 
or at least, one whom I would as lief see !” 

The monk crossed himself and looked down upon the floor. 

At that moment some one knocked at the door. The cardinal 
bade the applicant enter. It was the young page. 

“ The duke has returned, my lord.” 

“Ha! Bid him come to me, then. Take thyself out of the 
way now, Benedic ; but do not go far, for I may want thee again.” 

The monk followed the page from the apartment, and shortly 
afterwards the Duke of Palermo entered. 


[ro BE conTrxvED.] 


It would truly be a fine thing if men suffered themselves to be 
by reason, that they should acquiesce in the true remon- 


can have is — Francois la None. 
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NIBLO'S. 


Until the r 
1828, the 
on which Niblo's 
Garden is now 
located, formed a 
part of the Bay- 
ard Farm, and 


training-ground 
for race horses. 
The whole plot of 
groand was, at 
tiat time, pur- 
chased by Hon. 
S. Van Rensel- 
laer for $15,000! 
Scarcely half the 
price of a single 
city lot on the 
same place at this 
day. This ground 
alone,withoutany ‘}% 
building whatever 
upon it, is now 
worth $300,000— 
pretty fair in- 
crease in value. 
Mr. Niblo was, in 
1827, actively en- 
d in business 
in that part of 
New York, now 
considered 
far down town, 
but was then the 
heart of the city. 
With a keen ap- 
preciation of what 
would please the 
public, and the 


clear foresight of 


a thorough man 


cent building, the 
Metropolitan Ho- 
tel. m passin 

himeelf in a hand- 


supported by Co- 
is painted in fres- 
co—and the side 
walls are panelled 
from floor to ceil- 
ing. Three pai 


and enamelled 
glass, set in black 
walnut frames, 
swing noiseless] 

open and admit 
the visitors to the 
vestibule, which 
is twenty-five fect 
wide and seventy- 
five feet long, il- 
luminated by ten 

handsome 

light branches.— 
The effect of this 
entrance chamber 
is really beautiful. 
Between the light 
and tasty marbled 
columns,rising on 
each side to the 
roof, are glazed 


doors leading on 


of business, he 
resolved to con- 
vert this almost 
barren spot into a blooming garden, and open it 


Large trees were transplanted from distant woods to the selected 
spot; choice flowers and plants mingled with the rarest exotics ; 


the right to the 


VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE OPERA HOUSE, AT NIBLO’S GARDEN, NEW YORK. oy 


to the public. drawing-rooms, dressing-rooms, and a supper saloon sufficiently 


capacious to accommodate upwards of a thousand guests. Inde- 
pendent of these, which are almost nightly thrown open to the 


fountains gushed, and threw their spray into the runbeams; and public, the entrance halls and lobbies are sufficiently spacious to 


all around, a beanteous garden bloomed. In the 
centre of this pleasant place a neat temple was 
erected and dedicated to music. The entertain- 
ments first given here consisted of instrumental 
concerts ; to these were added a few vocalists, with 
a piano forte accompaniment, and a display of fire- 
works each evening. During this first season the 
@ig Bowery Theatre was burned down, and the 
* managers, anxious to provide for a company that 
had just arrived from England under engagement 
to them, proposed to Mr. Niblo that he should 
erect them a theatre to perform in, until their own 


8 , & parquette, and two circles of boxes, capa- 
ble of holding twelve hundred persons. The house 
and garden were gaily lighted by thousands of col- 
ored illumination lamps, for gas was not to be had 
then. This theatre was called the ‘ Sans Souci.” 
One year later this building was converted into a 
fine concert saloon, and was opened with a grand 
musical festival, on Monday, May 18th, 1829. The 
affair went off brilliantly, and at once established 
Mr. Niblo’s Saloon as the head-quarters of the first 
families, and the leading place of amusement in 
New York—a reputation it has steadily maintained 
undiminished and unapproached to the present day. 
At this time the first Italian troupes used to perform 
at the Opera House in Leonard street, on the site 
of the first National Theatre, and after an unsuc- 
cessful season there, it was their custom to come 
up to Niblo’s Garden, and in esi wy resort 
restore their damaged fortunes. r. 


Davis, of New Orleans, 
also brought his French opera company to New York, and after 


unsuccessful experiments at the old Park and elsewhere, would rior of our most samptuous dwellings. The peep 
bring his forces to Niblo’s Garden, and always made money and through three arched door-ways near the centre o! 


friends. Mr. Niblo soon erected a larger and 
more perfect theatre, and continually added to the 
beauties of his garden. Here the wonderful Ravel 
Family drew thousands upon thousands for many 
summers in succession, and here the beauty, 
wealth, worth, and fashion of the city and the 
whole country met, year after year, until, in Sep- 
tember, 1846, a destructive conflagration occur- 
red, and. in less than four hours, a heap of black 
and smoking ruins alone remained where the sun 
had gone down on a blooming garden, filled with 
a thousand aay and happy. people. The ground 
lay waste untenanted for two years, Mr. 
Niblo having retired to his beantiful country-seat 
on the East River, to enjoy peacefully the fortune 
acquired by thirty years’ active life. But the 
public missed the garden, the press bewailed it, 
and old friends urged him to return. Moved by 
their wishes, and influenced, perhaps, by a desire 
to renew his long-established familiar inti- 
macy with the universal. public, Mr. Niblo again 
returned to the old spot once more a desert, and 
resolved to erect such an establishment as should 
at once prove werthy the city of New York, and 
a memorial of his own untiring energy and ability 
as a caterer to his well-tried friends, the public. 
This celebrated establishment as it now stands, 
not only holds the first rack among all the places 
of amusement in New York, but is unequalled by 
any on the American continent. Ind it is con- 
ed by many Euro s who have visited all 
the gay capitals of France, England, Germany, 
@s in and Italy, that Niblo’s Garden, when the 
whole establishment is taker into consideration, 
is unsurpassed even in Europe. Containing, as 
it does, under one roof, a spacious and magnifi- 
cent opera house, a splendid concert hall, and 
ball-room, with richly reception parlors, 


al entrance 
that 


VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE HALL AT NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


afford accommodation for an entire audience at one time, and 
even these are decorated in a style of splendor equal to the inte- 


1s 


m and a spa- 
cious restanrant, 
and on the left to a garden filled, during the summer, with rare 
and choice trees, plants and flowers; and, during the evening, 
when gaily illuminated and crowded with promenaders, this spot 
forms one of the great attractions of the place. The ceiling of the 
vestibule, which is supported by richly carved truss- 
es of white and gold, is elaborately ornamented in 
relief, and richly gilt—the blaze of light being bril- 
liantly reflected back from every salient point. 
Ascending by four wide and easy steps, the specta- 
tor passes into the inner lobby, equally spacious as 
the last, and beautifully ornamented in fresco paint- 
ing with gold moulding. On the left of this lobby 
are three large, glass, double doors, leading into 
the interior of the theatre or opera house—one of 
the most spacious and complete structures of the 
kind in America. Throughout the whole building, 
every seat in the nette, dress-boxes, upper- 
circle and balconies is furnished with spiral steel 
springs and hair-stuffed cushions, and covered with 
rich blue damask. The stage is 76 by 64 feet be- 
yond the proscenium, at which point it is 45 feet in 
width, being modelled after that of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, which is acknowledged to be 
the best in the world. The orchestra is movable, 
and can, by a simple arrangement, be adapted to 
a band of a hundred performers, or reduced to the 
most moderate compass. The scenery, machiuery, 
costumes, and other accessories of scenic display in 
use at Niblo’s, are of the most costly, complete and 
magnificent description. Opposite to the doors 
leading to this part of the house is a magnificent 
saloon for promenade and refreshment. During 
the intermissions between the performances, this 
splendid salle is brilliantly lighted by twenty-one 
double chandeliers ; every part of walls and 
ceilings is painted in fresco and laid in gold panels, 
and when it is filled with the gaily-dressed audi- 
ence, it presents a most pleasing dail, unparal- 
leled elsewhere. A spacious staircase, of admirable proportions, 
leads to the magnificent ball and concert saloon, to the richly- 
furnished ladies’ parlors, drawing-rooms, etc., etc. Seven m 
nificent chandeliers spread a blaze of light throughout this splendid 
de 1a danse, which is one of the finest pro- 
rooms in the city, and 
nown as the most fashionable room in New Yo 
for balls or concerts. This portion of the estab- 
lishment has a separate entrance from Broadway ; 
visitors passing through the entrance hall to the 
reception parlors, thence to the splendidly fur- 
nished drawing-rooms, and concert hall, or ball- 
room—all of which are on the same floor, and 
entirely from all other parts of the 
building. It is not an uncommon occurrence here, 
during the gay, winter season, to find the entire 
building crowded in every part with the votarics 
of pleasure,—the opera house tenanted by a bril- 
liant audience, numbering between two and three 
thousand persons —the ball, or concert room, 
dancers, or to the magnificent harmonies of the 
Philharmonic Society, or some other grand con- 
cert, listened to by an audience of twelve hundred 
people—while.a thousand more are enjoying the 
creature comforts of this life in the supper saloon 
below. These vast assemblages beneath one roof 
are not, we eat, uncommon in Mr. Riblo’s 
establishment. Yet so admirable is the construc- 
tion of the building, and so perfect the system of 
management adopted and carried out, that no 
confusion or interruption ever occurs, nor does 
the sound of one entertainment ever penetrate to 
that portion of the building devoted to another. 
On some great occasions the entire establishm 
including the theatre with its immense stage 
parquette, is floored over and added to the ball- 
room for the votaries of Terpsichore ; the spacious 
and lofty vestibules, lobbies and passages for 
promenading, the ranges of boxes for repose and 
enjoyment of the gay scene, the saloons and sup- 
per rooms are all thrown open 
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, and have furnished ample and accommodations 
for as many as six thousand persons at one time! May it not, 
then, be fairly claimed for this establishment, that it is the most 

ectin the world? Among the minor but all-important pecu- 
iarities of Niblo’s Garden, may be especially noted the high re- 
spectability of the audiences that assemble there—the 
order and decorum that reign throughout the entire building, and, 
“ though last, not least,” the admirable cleanliness of the whole 
establishment, in which respect it is positively a pattern to all 
places of aay resort, every part 
of the building being kept as scru- 
pulously clean as the dwelling of 
a well-conducted family, and as 
neat as a belle’s boudoir. The tri- 
umphant saccess of Madame Son- 


tag, during & series of thirty 
nights, firmly established Niblo’s 
Garden as the opera house 

excellence; the auditory being 


nightly filled by audiences num- 
bering from two to three thou- 
sand a and presenting a 
coup d'cil of magnificence and 
beauty we have never seen sur- 

sed.—This celebrated resort, 
though situated nearly in the 
“heart of the business of the city, 
at the time it was laid out asa 
garden, was literally out of town ; 
and our readers may smile when 
we tell them that Mr. Niblo was 
obliged to build two large and 
handsome ompibuses to bring the 
citizens to his then rural retreat. 
These were the very first omni- 
buses ever built in that city after 
the original French models—hav- 
ing platform springs and crank 
axles. They ran from the City 
Hotel to the Garden ; were drawn 
by four spirited horses, hand- 
somely caparisoned, driven by 
well-dressed Jehus—with a civil and sprightly lad attached to 
each to collect the fare and attend upon the ladies. But such has 
been the mighty rush of population into the metropolis of the 
country that distances once far remote from the thoroughfares of 
trade, are now but the centres of trafficking communities ; and 
the “ up town” of oder but a few years azo was among the 
untenanted suburbs. Whole neighborhoods along with their 
churches, have emigrated upward, leaving the older portions of 
the city entirely to the reign of mammon, and the pursuits of 

i , commerce, and places of public amusement. 


W\ 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE WEBSTER MEDAL. . 

Below we present to our readers a copy of either side of the 
Webster medal, lately completed at a cost of some $1500. The 
work is the artistic effort of the same person who made the Clay 
medal, either of which specimens of art have never been excelled 
in this country for neatness, beauty, and perfection of likeness. 
The work has been for a considerable period in hand, and now 
that it is at last perfected, we hasten to lay a fac-simile of the same 
before our readers. It is of the largest medallion size, and exhib- 


NEW YORK CITY FLOUR MILES. 

Ever ready to chronicle any improvement which may benefit 
mankind, we present our readers this week with an engraving of 
the above-named establishment. The urgent necessity for a steam 
flour mill in this vicinity, where consumers can obtain fresh ground 
flour and meal, has induced the proprietor, William M. Willett, 
Esq., to erect this spiendid building It is situated on the south 
east corner of Broome and Lewis Streets, New York, in close 
proximity to the East River, and but a few steps from the great 
thoroughfare of Grand Street. 
The building is seventy-five feet 
front on Broome Street, fifty feet 
on Lewis Street, and is five sto- 
ries high; it is built of Philadel- 
phia brick. The architect, Ed- 
mund Waring, Esq., and the 
builders, Messrs. Moore and Bry- 
ant, have won for themselves 
much credit; while Mr. Aaron 
Osborn has displayed no less 
skill as a carpenter, in the ele- 
gance of workmanship in the in- 
terior. The machinery through- 
out the building has every requi- 
site for a flour mill on the most 
improved principles, being put 
up under the direction of Mr. 
Andrew Morrow, the well known 
millwright. A steam engine of 
sixty horse power is required to 


work the machinery, and in all 
respects it is pronounced a model 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE WEBSTER GOLD MEDAL. 


its on one side a most admirable profile of the great statesman. 
On the reverse is a doric pillar sustaining a globe, the pillar rest- 
ing on a base, with the inscription “I stint tive.” In the back 
round are representations of Faneuil Hall, the United States 
pitol, and other public buildings connected with the history of 
Mr. Webster’s public labors. Within the milling is a broad and 
richly-seulptured circular wreath, inclosing the legend—“ Liberty 
and Union, Now and Forever, One and Inseparable.” This beau- 
tiful medal has been struck in gold, silver and copper, and will be 
sought for by many, as a memento of the great statesman. 


flour mill. Our country friends 
visiting New York would do well 
to pay a visit to these mills, and 
witness the latest improvements 
in the manufacture of that very 
necessary article—flour. The 
superintendent is Mr. Edward F. 
Green; the book-keeper and 
cashier, Mr. Benjamin A. Baker, 
whom our readers will recognize 
as being once the manager of the Howard Athenzum, Boston, in 
conjunction with Mr English. The miller is Mr. T. C. Connell; 
who is connected with numerous attaches well qualified to ensure 
the success of so splendid an undertaking. he necessity and 
advantage of these places for the manufacture of flour nearer 
home, are becoming more felt, at the north, and the frequent 
adulterations which have been made in this staple have turned 
the attentioa of people here to the manufacture of an article which 
shall be pure and wholesome, and may be obtained fresh for 
daily use by the masses of the metropolis. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
EPITHALAMIUM. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


— Nor stranger seemed that hearts 
So gentle, so employed, should close in love, 
Than when two dewdrops on the petal shake 
To the sume sweet air and tumbie deeper down, 
And slip at once all-fragrant into one.— Zhe Princess. 


Ilow sweetly Limerick’s golden bells 
King out their evening chime; 

Borne from italia’s classic delis 
To Erin's mellow clime. 

How softly fiom their mellow cells, 
With redolence of tone. 

The notes of these sweet vesper-beills 
Seem blended into one. 


How dearly, when two kindred hearta, 
in love's oblivious dream, 

Moor in a fragile shell, their bark, 
Upon affection’s stream, 

The golden wings of fairies beat 
Sweet chimes upon that shore, 

Till all their loves, with music, meet 
And mingle evermore. 


Thus two young hearts of noble mould, 
Have twined, about the hours 

Of future bliss, bright hues of gold 
That deck the fairest flowers. 

Ah! may no gricfs those hours beguile, 
That swell their coming ) ears ; 

Or, such their fate. may breaking smiles 
Seem sweeter for the tears. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A LESSON TO MATCH-MAKERS. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL, 


“And these are your drawings, Josephine,—dear me, how very 
clever you are.” 

“O, that portfolio,—these are mere trifles I painted in oils all 
last term,—there ’s my music, after all. I could not think where 
Minny had put it.” 

“Did Minny do all your packing ?” 

“Every bit; she’s the most amiable creature you ever saw. 
Madame Lausaut wanted to change and give me Ellen Lyons for 
&@ room-mate, but I wasn’t going to hear that. She was so idle 
she could scarcely take care of herself, much more put the room 
in order. I never touched a thing. You’ve no idea how I’ve 
improved in music,—do you play ?” 

“Only a little music that I like, those waltzes mother used to 
play years ago, and some songs.” 

“ But don’t you sing exercises, scales, and all that? I was in 
hopes you did, for I learned some charming duets with made- 
moiselle, and they ’ll be quite lost if you don't. I depended on it, 
Julia.” 

“I’m very sorry,” began Julia deprecatingly, as she saw a 
shade cross the young beauty’s face; but Josephine had already 
forgotten it in humming a favorite air, with an astonishing dis- 
play of “extras,” as she turned over her music 

“This is so lovely—from Sonnambula—ta la la la la—ah ah 
ah ah ah ah ah—O, how difficult that accompanimentis. I meant 
to have you accompany me, it’s so tiresome to have to keep up 
instrumental practice. I was so disappointed to see that stupid 
old piano in the parlor still. I’ve sect my heart on a new one.” 
“But I would n’t change for a great deal ; 1 love that old piano, 
it has given me so many happy hours, and I’m sure it’s very 
sweet-toned yet.” 

“Yes; but such thin legs! and there ought to be another oc- 
tave and a half,—a great deal of my music is written so. Who 
comes here now? Do put up these muslins, there ’s a good girl, 
and just hang up these dresses—take care, that’s my best bonnet— 
till to-morrow. I did all my shopping in New York, thank good- 
ness. Who comes ir, did you say? Mr. Mitchell, of course, stu- 
pid as ever; talks law cases to papa, and brings mother a box of 
prunes New Year’s day. Old Mr Williams, and that inquisitive 
young Locke. How stupid everybody will seem after Albany !” 
“ Mr. Lawrence is not stupid.” 

“What Mr. Lawrence?” inquired Miss Josephine, sharply, 
knocking down a pile of school- books, lexicons and the like, in 
reaching for an apple. 

Father's partner.” 

“O dear, yes, I forgot. From Boston, isn'the? Why didn’t 
you write me all about him ?” 

“You were coming home so soon,—but he ’ll be here to tea, 
and you can see for yourself.” 

“To-night! It’s well you told me, I was going down in this 
old wrapper, for I’m tired to death. You need n’t hang up that 
blue muslin,—here, these bows go so, just cat-h them on, wont 
you? How shall I wear my hair? Is he tall?’ 

As the looker-on could easily conclude, from the posiiions and 
dialogue of the Misses Wood, one was a beauty and a belle, the 
other, plain, quiet and unobtrusive. They were engaged at un- 
packing, in a large, pleasant chamber,—that is, Josephine draggcd 
dresses, books, collars, portfolios and underclothes, from the vari- 
ous trunks and boxes, strewing them round the carpet in almost 
hopeless confusion, while Julia in vain tried to fulfil her con- 
stantly conflicting demands, and bring something like order out 
of the chaos. It was well enough for Julia to sleep with the chil- 
dren, but now that Josephine was coming home, “ for good,” from 
the Albany Female Seminary, one of the two best bed-rooms was 


prepared for her, which Julia was allowed to share. Josephine 
was her mother's favorite,—her father’s, too, for that matter,— 
while only the children clung to Julia, and they were often per- 
mitted to tyrannize, as children will. But the bright, cheerful 
Josephine had all the spirit and brilliancy denied to her elder sis- 
ter, and here was the secret of her popularity. Like most belles, 
she was careless and selfish, though good-naturedly so, and her 
sister was one of the readiest of the whole household to submit to 
her whims and caprices. 

Julia had been educated at home, with the indifferent aid of 
Factoryville schools, and was indebted to quiet perseverance and 
an extended range of reading for the cultivation she possessed. 
The children were troublesome in the days she should have been 
sent from home, but on the pet of the family no pains or expense 
had becn spared. She had a good voice, and a taste for the more 
showy accomplishments. She was allowed music and drawing, 
and even dancing lessons, to her heart’s content. Mr. Wood had 
been troubled with conscientious scruples about dancing before 
this. So with every talent for popularity, Josephine won it 
wherever she was. The servants flattered her, teachers praised 
her, schvol-mates looked up to her and copied and quoted her. 
No wonder she was a /itt/e spoiled, and that she took precedence 
of her plain, elder sister at home, as a matter of course. 

Julia was not so exceedingly plain, nor so old, after all,—in re- 
ality only nineteen,—though so grave and quict, and then her 
eyes, and tecth, and hair were good. But her hair did not curl, 
nor her tecth dazzle when she smiled, nor her eyes sparkle ; but 
they had a deep, tender, quiet light and expression, all their own, 
when she looked at you long enough for you to notice it. She 
was staid, almost grave in her ways, with quite a motherly care 
over the children, and, every one agreed, “cut out for an old 
maid.” We wonder how it chances that neat drawers, orderly 
closets, careful habits, and a patient, much-enduring disposition, 
should come to be considered as certain signs of a disposition to- 
wards single-blessedness, when any one knows they are the qual- 
ities most needed in domestic life. And by the same rule of con- 
traries, a gay, thoughtless, careless creature, bent on self-indul- 
gence and the whim of the moment, is considered a fair candidate 
for matrimony. 

As her toilet had commenced, Josephine eould not be ex- 
pected to attend to the affairs of unpacking any longer, and while 
she brushed, and rolled, and curled, and braided her dark, abun- 
dant hair, Julia, still on her knees by the trunks, grew weary and 
flushed with stooping or lifting, or contriving places for the num- 
berless articles in this heterogeneous collection,—the belle conde- 
scending now and then to make a suggestion, very much in the 
tone of a command, and which was sure to give a great deal of 
trouble to no purpose. Her sister remembered that the next day 
was Saturday, with its own burdensome share of domestic duties, 
and she would not have a moment to finish the task ; besides, it 
was to her a matter of physical impossibility to sleep in a room 
so littered. So the tea bell rang while she was pinning Jose- 
phine’s collar, and searching at the same time among a pile of 
rumpled muslins for a certain pair of undersleeves. With her 
hair and dress in confusion, she was obliged to excuse herself, 
knowing at the same time there would be no one to wait on the 
younger children and keep them quict. But Julia was accus- 
tomed to these little diszppointments, dignified by modern story- 
writers as sacrifices, and gave a most sincere glance of admira- 
tion at the light and graceful figure, as her sister left the room, so 
airy, yet so elegant, in the simple blue lawn dress and lace 
edgings. 

“How Mr. Lawrence will admire her,” she thought, turning 
with something like a sigh of weariness to the pile of books she 
was transferring to shelves at the other end of the room. It was 
more than an hour before anything was arranged to her satisfac- 
tion, and then she was summoned to see the children to bed, so 
that the evening was half gone before, work-basket in hand, she 
entered the parlor. She had heard Josephine at the piano, and 
expected to find Mr. Lawrence beside her, but no, only the family 
circle, Mr. Wood, as usual, with his back to the centre-table, 
examining accounts at the old-fashioned “ secertary,” as he inva- 
riably pronounced it. Mrs. Wood sat by the globe lamp, stitch- 
ing away in industrious silence ; and Josephine with a not very 
amiable expression of countenance, made the poor old piano trem- 
ble with the heavy chords and octaves of a variation. She rose 
and came to the table as her sister entered, and commenced, rather 
sharply: 

“T thonght you told me there would be company to tea.” 

“ There generally is on Friday night, Josephine.” 

“ Well, you might have known certainly before you gave me 
the trouble of dressing, it’s so provoking to take all the trouble 
for nothing.” 

Julia’s linen collar and cambric undersleeves would have been 
just the same under any circumstances; she could not imagine 
the annoyance of loeking one’s very best, with nobody to see it. 

“1’m sure your father was very much pleased to see how nice 
you looked,” Mrs. Wood said, emphatically, as if “father’s admi- 
ration’ ought to be quite a sufficient reward for any pains. 

“Father! why I don’t believe he knows whether I have on a 
calico or a flannel dress!” and the red lips curled a little more 
than they should have done, as she glanced towards the stiff, 
square figure of the manufacturer, whose eyes were fastened, sil- 
ver-rimmed spectacles and all, on the ledger before him. 

Julia was sorry for her sister ; she knew from long and lonely 
experience that their evenings at home were by no means gay or 
social. Her father was always absorbed in a review of the busi- 
ness of the day, or reading the latest date newspaper ; and as Mrs. 


Wood was one of those who “cannot work and talk too,” they | 
generally had a quiet sewing duct until half-past nine, when 


prayers came as the close of the evening, and then to bed, to com- 
mence with the next morning the same unvaried, monotonous 
routine. How many families there are, in which the cheerful even- 
ing hours are thus made but a lengthening out of a day of toil 
and busy care. How much better for the health of mind and 
body, to “work while the day lasts,” and devote this time to re- 
laxation, reading, cgggersation, lighter employments that do not’ 
interfere with thes iat, not only home is made happy to its 
inmates, who have ething to look forward to at the close of 
business hours, bagBecomes attractive to a pleasant circle of 
friends from with who will add variety to the chat or the 
incident. 
Josephine had 


ork; she borrowed her mother’s scissors, 
and commenced stipping the darning cotton with which Julia was 
repaicing a very | , family-looking basket of stockings, and 
yawned, and wished somebody would come in. A faint tinkle of 
the door-bell, a stamp of somebody’s feet on the door-step, heard 
distinctly through the open window, scemed a response to the as- 
piration, Julia neither looked up nor down, but commenced 
running a very large “thin place,” as composedly as before, but 
her sister smoothed her cur!s, and shook out her dress, with kin- 
dling eyes fixed on the parlor door, which opened slowly to usher 
in—Mr. Mitchell. 

“Of all people!” thought the moitified beauty. “The same 
tiresome, prosy, stupid old bachelor!” She was quite disgusted 
by the alacrity of her father’s salutation, and prepared herself for 
the very same remark he had used on all her vacation visits, and 
which he evidently intended asa joke. It came accordingly,— 
“Dear me, Miss Josephine, how you have grown! almost a young 
lady, I declare, Well, are you finished yet +” 


She wondered how Julia could listen so patiently to his pon- 
derous civilities, dclivered in the same measured manner, and 
half-smothered, droning voice, she could remember ever since her 
earliest recollection,—for Mr. Mitchell had been her father’s friend 
and groomsman, and Mad made it a point to visit the family once 
a week ever since. “Julia might talk to him for all she cared,” 
and with sudden interest she became deeply absorbed in the fash- 
ion article of a two-months’ old Lady’s Book; not so entirely, 
however, that a second ring did not call an cager flush of expecta- 
tion to her face. 

It was a much lighter step, and a much more agreeable tone of 
voice, that sounded in the passage. Josephine was convinced, 
before the visitor entered, that Mr. Lawrence had come at last, 
though now she did not condescend to notice his entrance, until, 
her father said, with quite an unusual bustle of introduction 
for him : . 

“ My second daughter, Josephine, Mr. Lawrence.” 

“My daughter Josephine” condescended to give a very rapid, 
but scrutinizing, glance, as she acknowledged the acquaintance ; 
the result of which was that Mr. Lawrence was neither tall nor 
short, handsome nor plain, but rather stylish in comparison to the 
Factoryville beaux generally. He had whiskers, and wore gloves. 
His hand was certainly in contrast to the broad, uncovered 
knuckles Mr. Mitchell was exhibiting on the work-table. He did 
not say much to Julia, beyond inquiring for her health, and ask- 
ing how she liked the last book he had loaned her. He seemed 
more particularly interested in the children, inquiring of Mrs. 
Wood if Johnny had recovered from his fall, and how Sam got 
home from the woods the night before, and whether Mary had 
summoned courage to have her tooth out yet. He was a great 
favorite with Mrs. Wood, that was plain, and as Mr. Mitchell 
continued devoted to Julia and the darning cotton, the belle grad- 
ually found herself putting forth all her powers of fascination for 
the benefit of the new comer. Mr. Lawrence spoke of the last 
Art Journal,—“ Did he draw ?” 

“ A little; he sketched from nature,—and Miss Wood ?” 

Her mother answered that question with a prompt “0, of 
course; Josephine, my dear, why don’t you get your drawings 
and show them to Mr. Lawrence? he would like very much to 
see them.” 

Miss Wood was sure she could not think of troubling him with 
such childish affairs, and the end of it was that Mr. Lawrence 
devoted the whole evening to the fair aitist, over the portfolio 
and pianoforte, for he was also very fond of music. 

As for Josephine, her listlessness had all vanished. She smiled, 
she chatted, she sang, and played her very best, and talked herself 
to sleep after the visit was over, admiring Mr. Lawrence, aid 
pronouncing Julia very stupid not to do so. 

Pocr Julia! How did the sleeping beauty know that? She 
did admire Mr. Lawrence more than any man she had ever met. 
She never knew how much until this evening, when he had scarce- 
ly spoken to her, and she had found time between Mr. Mitchell’s 
studied remarks, to listen to his clever repartee, or watch his ani- 
mated face, as he listened to Josephine’s songs. She had ex- 
pected him to admire her sister, and had thought what a relief it 
would be to the city bred young lady to find so agreeable a person 
almost domesticated with them. But he need not have been quite 
so much engrossed, she thought, as to forget to ask if she would 
like the second part of Hazlitt’s Table Talk, which she did want 
very much. However, it was only natural, perhaps, she was so 
plain and quiet, Josephine so full of life and animation. She was 
so beautiful, too,—and gentlemen always cared for beauty above 
everything else,—yes, she was very beautiful, for Julia turned and 
looked at that fair face nestling in the pillow near her,—the lips so 
red and full, the cheek dimpling with some pleasant dream, and 
the dark lashes shading it so softly. No wonder every one ad- 
mired and loved her; and with a feeling of almost motherly fond- 
ness, Julia bent over and kissed her fair young sister very softly, 
blessing her in her heart. 

Mr. Lawrence sat in the family pew at church, and walked 
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home by the young ladies, very naturally, after service. Josephine 
looked more charming than ever in the simple, but elegant, white 
crape hat, with a few blue harebells near the face. And the float- 
ing, wavy flounces of her berage dress were so becoming to her 
figure. Julia felt almost cloudy in the Dunstable straw, with its 
plain satin ribbons, and the white dress, now in its second season. 
She saw the many admiring glances Josephine received, and grad- 
ually fell back, taking little Mary’s hand, and leaving them to 
walk on alone. They certainly did look very well together, and 
Mrs. Wood thought so too; from that moment it became “a 
match ” in her mind. 

Everything favored the growing intimacy of the young people. 
For once the course of true love seemed to run as smooth as heart 
could wish. They practised together, and Mr. Lawrence looked 
over and corrected Josephine’s drawings. Mr. Wood always 
made his young and influential partner welcome, and he as stead- 
ily resisted all the efforts of his senior to entice him into talking 
business after business hours. Perhapsthis was one reason why Mrs. 
Wood liked him so well, ‘There were various parties given dur- 
ing the fall and winter, in honor of Miss Josephine’s return, and 
Mr. Lawrence was their escort, as a matter of course, Julia seem- 
ing more in the light of a chaperone, than needing one. 

Of course all the Factoryville belles grew very jealous of the 
new comer. “She put on so many airs, as if nobody had ever 
been at boarding school before.” “She dressed so much more 
than poor Julia,” said another, “ And is determined to monopo- 
lize Mr. Lawrence,” added an amiable trio. But none of these 
things moved the young lady herself, she was testing the intoxi- 
cating draught of general admiration, and she had no time to be- 
stow on distanced competitors. 

Spring came on again, and the family gathered more in the 
sitting-room, leaving the parlor, by tacit consent, to the lovers, as 
they were generally supposed to be. Mr. Wocd had talked it 
over with his wife, and concluded it would be an excellent ar- 
rangement, as far as business was concerned. “A son-in-law 
would feel so much more interest than a stranger.” And Mrs. 
Wood thought she might as well give Julia a hint about leaving 
the parlor occasionally, or being engaged sometimes when a walk 
was proposed. 

Poor Julia; she took it meckly, as she did all her mother’s in- 
structions. She confined herself more than ever to the family 
mending, while Josephine trifled with cambric ruffles and a gold 
thimble. It was quite right in her eyes that when but one of them 
could have a new shawl, Josephine should be that one, or when 
Mr. Lawrence invited the young ladies to ride, mother should 
wish her particularly to oversee the baking. She began to think 
she should like to have the wedding over soon, and that she would 
be an old maid, as every one predicted, after all. Indeed, she 
told Mr. Mitcbell so, when, to her utter astonishment, he proposed 
to bestow on her the honor of his hand and name. Mr. Mitchell 
received it very calmly; said that perhaps it was the most sensible 
way of living, after all, and he hoped she would not think of men- 
tioning their little conversation. He need not have uttered the 
last piece of advice, but by the time she reached home alone, she 
had begun to wonder whether she had not dreamed the whole in- 
terview, so improbable did it appear. 

Her mother stopped her on the stairs to say she was very late, 
—the dress-maker must have kept her a great while; they were 
through tea, and Mr. Lawrence had asked “father” if he could 
see him alone a few moments that evening. “So you see if it 
is n’t just as I said,” Mrs. Wood added triumphantly, “and I only 
wish Josy was at home; she’s at your aunt’s and wont be here 
before night.” 

Julia was glad to hear it, all of it; she did not wish any tea, 
and she wanted to be alone in her room. She was glad she 
knew Mr. Lawrence was going to propose, she could think it all 
over. 

Poor Julia, once again. She did not seem very happy, after 
all, as she untied her bonnet, and sat down on a low sewing chair 
by the open window. She was not jealous of her sister’s happi- 
ness, but she envied her the power of winning love and sympathy. 
Her own lot seemed so lonely and unvaried. The round of 
household duties, the constant and almost imperceptible tax upon 
her time, and strength, and energies, as the elder sister of a large 
household, the want of cheerful companionship, especially when 
Josephine should be in a home of her own. It was this that had 
made the visits of Mr. Lawrence so pleasant at first; he had given 
her an interest out of herself, described what she herself had felt 
in speaking of their favorite authors, which neither her father nor 
mother even knew by name. Before Josephine came he had almost 
seemed to like her. Only a month ago, he came and stood by 
her one evening, and asked her how it was he saw so little of her 
now, and he offered her his hand so kindly. Sometimes she was 
sure she had seen him look towards her from the piano, as if he 
was sorry she was so dull and lonely,—but then he was so kind to 
every one. How happy Josephine would be with such constant 
love and watch care. How could she speak so lightly of it? No 
longer ago than yesterday she said in that very room, with a toss 
of the head, “ Mr. Lawrence need not think himself so very sure 
of her, after all,—he was not the only man in the world.” 

She heard him in the hall below, inquiring for her father, and 
started as she thought how soon she would be called upon to wel- 
come him as a brother. She was “very nervous,” she said to 
herself,—her walk had been too long. She must have been, for 
while she tried to think only how very beautiful the trees looked 
in the garden below, silvered by the moonlight, which seemed to 
call out the faint breath of the just opening lilacs, a mist of unbid- 
den tears hid it from her view, and laying her head on the window 
seat, she sobbed like a tired child. 

Her father’s voice, calling “ Julia, Julia,” from the sitting-room 


door, recalled her to herself, after a miserable hour. She had 


been so absorbed that she had not even heard Mr. Lawrence go 
out; but of course he would bring Josephine home from her 
aunt’s, and she must prepare to meet and congratulate them. It 
was very foolish in her to feel so,—she ought to be .ery thankful 
she was going to have Mr. Lawrence for—a brother. She de- 
scended the stairs slowly, nevertheless, that her eyes might have 
all the time she could gain, to recover their usual hue,—so slowly 
that her father came to the door again, as if to send up another 
impatient summons. 

Mr. Wood made few prefaces. Perhaps it was just as well. 

“T suppose you knew Mr. Lawrence came to see me to-night?” 
he began abruptly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* And not on business, either,—that is, not concerning the fac- 
tory. I must confess I was surprised.” 

“T was not, sir,” said Julia, looking up and trying to speak 
cheerfully. 

“Not surprised? Ie assured me he had never mentioned the 
matter to you,” 

“He never has, sir, but it was very easy to see it.” 

“Bless my heart,” broke in Mr. Wood, abruptly, “ your 
mother and I always thought his attentions were directed to 
Josephine.” 

“ Yes, sir, to Josephine,” 


“ And wanting you all the while? Well, I must say I never 
courted your Aunt Jane, when I wanted to marry your mother,” 

“O, indeed you are mistaken,—it is Josephine ; he never speaks 
to me.” 

“ He says he can never get a chance, and that’s why he came 
to ask me if we had any objection to his addressing you.” 


*(), no sir, indeed it was Josephine; I always left—” 

“ Indeed it was not, little skeptic!” and before the poor child 
could think of dn escape, or what it all could mean, she was for 
the first time in her life alone with Mr. Lawrence,—Mr. Wood 
considerately leaving the argument to his hands. He seemed to 
have brought forth most convincing proof that he knew his own 
mind, for in an incredibly short space of time Julia had changed 
her opinion, and came to the conclusion that she would not like 
to have him for “a brother” at all. 

“ But you always walked with Josephine.” 

“ Because you always left us.” 

“ And you sang with her.” 

“You never would touch the piano after she came. You know 
I always liked your ballads better than opera songs that were 
never written for the parlor.” 

“‘ But she is so pretty.” 

“And you are so good, and so unselfish, and so dear,” he said, 
clasping the hand that he held more closely. “ What shall I do or 
say to convince you that it is you, and not Josephine, I want for 
my wife.” 


It is due to the discomforted beauty to state that she bore the 
turn affairs had taken with wondrous equanimity, and exerted 
all her taste and skill in the arrangement of the tresseau. Nay, 
she even flirted violently at the wedding (which was the grandest 
affair, thanks to her, Factoryville had ever seen) with a cousin of 
Mr. Lawrence who had come down to be groomsman, though her 
rivals insisted ‘that was all put on to conceal her mortification, 
anybody could tell.” Mr. Mitchell did not venture his usual ster- 
eotyped wedding joke about the happy pair, but retired into a 
corner with Mr. Wood, who was glad to refresh himself in so un- 
usual an atmosphere, by a little sensible talk on the tariff. 

After all, Josephine became Mrs. Lawrence, by marrying the 
Boston cousin, who, being passionately fond of gay society and 
the polka, was much more to her fancy than Julia’s husband. It 
was hard to say wiich was happiest,—each in her own way,— 
Julia devoted to her husband and her household, where Mr. 
Mitchell after a time became a regular weekly visitant, or Jose- 
phine in her round of city engagements ; but certainly neither one 
of them ever repented the choice their father’s partner had made. 
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ADDISON, 

There is no gall in his ink, and if it kills, it is after the manner 
of those perfumed poisons which are not less grateful than deadly. 
In its intellectual qualities, the wit of Addison and the wit of 
Swift were not totally unlike. Both were masters of sarcastic 
allegory, and both excelled in humorous gravity and homely fidel- 
ity. In the temper of their satire they were the two extremes— 
Addison gentle, Swift stern ; Addison compassionate, Swift mo- 
rose. The Dean would have torn to pieces a lamb like a wolf; 
but his friend would have endeavored to coax a wolf into a lamb. 
Swift cared less to correct than to condemn. His chief delight in 
a bone was the pleasure of snarling over it. His morbid body 
made a misanthropic mind, and the black bile of his mournful 
disease colored all his writings. Addison’s happy disposition 
looked at dark grounds through a sunny medium. He is never 
cynical, never malevolent; his harshest language is admonition 
and sportive raillery. Swift’s wit is sometimes a bludgeon, some- 
times a razor; but Addison is content to tickle with a feather— 
British Quarterly. 
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SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 

An Italian bishop, who had struggled through many difficulties 
without repining, and been much opposed without manifesting 
impatience, being asked by a friend to communicate the secret of 
his being always so happy, replied : “‘ It consists in a single thing, 
and that is, making a right use of my eyes.” His friend, in sur- 
prise, begged him to explain his meaning. ‘ Most willingly,” 
replied the bishop. ‘In whatsoever state I am, I first of all look 
up to heaven, and remember that my great business is to get 
there. I then look down upon earth, and call to mind how small 
a space I shall soon fill in it. I then look abroad in the world, 
and see what multitudes are, in all respects, less happy than 
myself. And thus I learn where true happiness is placed, where 
all my cares must end, and how little reason I ever had to mur- 
mur, or to be otherwise-than thankful. And to live in this spirit 
is to be always happy.” — Water Cure Journal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
ONE WHO LOVED ABOVE HER. 


BY ALI CR “CAREY . 
The day was almost over : —on the hills 
The parting light was flitting like a ghost; 
And like a trembling lover eve's sweet star, 
In the dim leafy reach of the thick woods, 
Stood waiting for the coming down of night. 
But it was not the beauty of the time 
That thrilled my heart with tempests of such bliss 
As shake the bosom of a god, new-winged, 
When first in his blue pathway up the skies, 
He feels the embrace of immortality, 


A moment's bliss, and then the world was changed — 
Truth, like a planet striking through the dark, 
Shone clear and cold, and [ was what [ am, 
Listening along the wilderness of life 

For the fuint echoes of lost melody. 

The moonlight gathered itself back from me, 

And slanted its pale pintona to the dust; 

The drowsy guat, bedded in luscious blooms, 
Startled, as at the death-throes of all peace, 

Down through the darkness moaningly fled off. 


God! hide from me the time; for then T knew 
His shame to call a low-born maiden, bride! 
T could, I think, have lifted my pale handa, 
Though bandaged back with grave-clothes, in that hour, 
To cover my hot forehead from his kiss. 
And yet, false love, T loved thee, Hstening close 
From the dim hour when twilight’s rosy hedgo 

. Sprang from the fires of sunset, till deep night 
Swept with her cloud of stars the face of heaven, 
For the quik musie of thy hurrying step. 
And If, within some cold and sunless cave 
Thou hadst lain lost and dying, prompted not, 
My feet had struck that pathway, and I could, 
With the neglected sunshine of my hair, 
Thence clasped thee from the hungry jaws of death, 
And on my heart, as on a wave of light, 
Have lulled thee to the beauty of soft dreams. 


Weak, womanish imaginings, be gone! 

Tet the poor-spirited children of despair 

Hang on the sepulchre of buried hope 

The flery garlands of their love-lorn songs. 
Though such gift, turned on its pearly hinges 
Mercy's gate, I would not so debase me. 

Shut out from heaven and all the blessed saints, 
I, from the arch-fiend’s wing as from a star, 
Would gather yet some splendor to my brows, 
And tread the darkness with a step of pride! 


+ > 


THE BIBLE IN EDUCATION. 


If my opinion will be of any use, I give it most cheerfully in 
favor of making the Bible a text book in the school, the academy, 
the college, and the university. To say nothing of its literature, 
which, in my judgment, is unrivalled, it contains not only the 
purest system of morals, but the soundest maxims of political 
economy, and the most exact delineations of human nature, to be 
found on earth. There is more in it to make a man great as well 
as good, than there is in any other volume. Men cannot be well 
educated without the Bible. It ought, therefore, to hold the chief 
~ in every situation of learning throughout Christendom ; and 

do not know of a higher service that could be rendered to this 
republic, than the bringing about this desirable result—Dr. Nott. 


+ > 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A SONG OF SPRING.* 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Love and spring are born together, 
Twins of nature, soft and fair ; 

Basking in the pleasant weather, 
Sporting in the balmy air. 


Music of the birds, returning 
From the far-off southern bowers, 
Fills the heart with tender yearning 
For the bliss that once was our’s. 


When we sate and heard, enchanted, 
Songs of fond romantic lore ; 

And the fields and groves seemed haunted 
With those fairies, famed of yore. 


Happy youth! enjoy thy season, 
For thou, too, art in thy spring; 

Fancy is unchilled by reason, 
Hopes are round thee blossoming. 


Let thine eyes, enraptured, ponder 
All that skies and waters bring; 

All that nature joys to squander 
In the yielding lap of spring. 


Let thy heart, the transport feeling, 
Gratefully with love o’erflow ; 

Like a stream that long congealing, 
Melts now in the sunny glow. 


Cuorvs. 
Love and spring are born together, 
Twins of nature, soft and fair; 
Basking in the pleasant weather, 
Sporting in the balmy air. 


* It has been said that rhymes recurring in sequence with like terminations 
cannot be pleasing to the ear. I have attempted to render them at least melo- 
dious, particularly in three consecutive stanzas—the fourth, fifth and sixth— 
of this slight poem. 
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Prarer.—If prayer were not enjoined for the perfection, it 
would be permitted to the weakness of our nature. We should 
be betrayed into it, if we thought it a sin, and pious ejaculations 
would escape our lips, though we were obliged to preface them 
with God forgive me for praying ! 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SPRING. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 
The glowing streamers tinge the eastern sky, 
And light is floating on her sunny wing ; 
To color the fields with their scattering dye, 
In the opening hours of spring. 


Within those bright-robed clouds are stores of weight, 
The glittering dew and the gathering rain ; 

Each forming, to bathe with their misty freight 
The growth of the neighboring plain. 


And there comes from the isles of the southern seas, 
With the breath of the blossoming flowers, 

A softening aid to the wandering breeze, 
That telleth afar of its native bowers. 


And the feathery songsters rehearse the tale, 
By the freshening zephyrs brought and sung, 
To every bud of the sheltering vale, 
That ‘neath its gentle influence sprung. 


While high on the beams whose rich beauties are seen, 
To float in the rays of a sunnier sphere ; 

Comes forth the bright spring, with his mantle of green, 
To herald the dawn of his proud career. 


<4 » 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE COSSACK. 
A TALE OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER L 


give 
The Ukraine back again, to live 
It o'er once more—and be a page, 
The happy page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heart and his own sword. 
Mazerppa. 

Count WILLNITz was striding to and fro in the old hall of his 
ancestral castle in the heart of Lithuania. Through the high and 
narrow gothic windows, the light fell dimly into the cold apart- 
ment, just glancing on the massive pillars, and bringing into faint 
relief the dusty banners and old trophies of arms that hung along 
the walls, for the wintry day was near its close. The count was 
a dark-browed, stern-featured man. His cold, gray eyes were 
sunken in their orbits, and deep lines were drawn about his mouth, 
as if some secret grief were gnawing at his vitals. And, indeed, 
good cause existed for his sorrow; for, but a few days previously, 
he had lost his wife. They had buried the countess at midnight, 
as was the custom of the family, in the old ancestral vault of the 
castle; vassal and serf had waved their torches over the black 
throat of the grave, and the wail of women had gone up through 
the rocky arches. Still, the count had been seen to shed no tear. 
An old warrior, schooled in the stern academy of military life, he 
had early learned to conquer his emotions ; indeed, there were those 
who said that nature, in moulding his aristocratic form, had for- 
gotten to provide it with a heart; and this legend found facile 
credence with the cowering serfs wao owned his sway, and the ill- 
paid soldiers who followed his banner. The last male descendant 
of a long and noble line, he was ill able to maintain the splendor 
of his family name; for his dominions had been “ curtailed of 
their fair proportion,” and his finances were in a disordered state. 

As, like Hardykanute in the old ballad, 

“ Stately strode he east the wa’, 
And stately strode he west,” 
there entered a figure almost as grim and stern as himself. This 
was an old woman who now filled the office of housekeeper, hav- 
ing succeeded to full sway on the death of the countess, the young 
daughter of the count being unable or unwilling to assume any 
care in the household. 

“ Well, dame,” said the count, pausing in his walk, and con- 
fronting the old woman. “ How goes it with you? and how with 
Alvina? Still sorrowing over her mother’s death ?” 

“ The tears of a maiden are like the dews in the morning, 
count,” replied the old woman. ‘“‘ The first sunbeam dries them 
up.” 

“ And what ray of joy can penetrate the dismal hole?” asked 
the count. 

“Do you remember the golden bracelet you gave your lady 
daughter on her wedding-day ?” inquired: the old woman, fixing 
her keen gray eye on her master’s face as she spoke. 

“ Ay, well,” replied the count. “ Golden gifts are not so easily 
obtained of late, that I should forget their bestowal. But what of 
the bauble ?” 

“T saw it in the hands of the page Alexis, when he thought 
himself unobserved.” 

“ How ?” cried the count, his cheek first reddening, and then 
becoming deadly pale with anger. “Is the blcod of the gitano 
asserting its claim? Has he begun to pilfer? The dog shall 
hang from the highest battlement of the castle !” 

“ May it not have been a free gift, sir count?” suggested the 
hideous hag. 

“ A free gift! what mean you? A love token? Ha! dare you 
insinuate? and yet her blood is—” 

“ Hush! walls have sometimes ears,” said the old woman, look- 
ing cautiously around. “ The gipsy child you picked up in the 
forest is now almost a man; your daughter is a woman. The 
page is beautiful ; they have been thrown much together. Alvina 
is lonely, romantic—” 


“Enough, enough!” said the count, stamping his foot. “I 
will watch him. If your suspicions be correct,’ he paused, and 
added between his clenched teeth, “I shall know how to punish 
the daring of the dog. Away!” 

The old woman hobbled away, rubbing her skinny hands to- 
gether, and chuckling at the prospect of having her hatred of the 
young countess and the page, both of whom had excited her malev- 
olence, speedily gratified. 

Count Willnitz was on the eve of a journey to Paris with his 
daughter ; they were to start in a dayor two. This circumstance 
brought on the adventure we shall speedily relate. 

Between Alexis, the beautiful page, whom the late countess had 
found and fancied among a wandering Bohemian horde, and the 
high-born daughter of the feudal house, an attachment had sprung 
up, nurtured by the isolation in which they lived, and the roman- 
tic character and youth of the parties. About to be separated 
from his mistress for a long time, the page had implored her to 
grant him an interview, and the lovers met in an apartment join- 
ing the suite of rooms appropriated to the countess, and where 
they were little likely to be intruded upon. In the innocence of 
their hearts, they had not dreamed that their looks and move- 
ments had been watched, and they gave themselves up to the hap- 
piness of unrestrained converse. But at the moment when the 
joy of Alexis seemed purest and brightest, the gathering thunder. 
cloud was overhanging him. At the moment when, sealing his 
pledge of eternal fidelity, and memory in absence, he tremblingly 
printed a first and holy kiss upon the blushing check of Alvina, 
an iron hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, torn ruthlessly from 
the spot, he was dashed against the wall, while a terrible voice 
exclaimed ; 

“Dog, you shall reckon with me for this !” 

Alvina threw herself at her father’s feet. 

“ Pardon—pardon for Alexis, father! I alone am to blame.” 

“ Rise, rise!” thundered the count. “ Art thou not sufficiently 
humiliated? Dare to breathe a word in his favor, and it shall go 
hard with thy minion. Punishment thou canst not avert; say 
but a word, and that punishment becomes death ; for he is mine, 
soul and body, to have and to hold, to head or to hang; my vas- 
sal—my slave! What ho, there!” 

As he stamped his foot, a throng of attendants poured into the 
room. 

“Search me that fellow!” cried the count, pointing with his 
finger to Alexis. 

A dozen officers’ hands examined the person of Alexis; one of 
them, more eager than the rest, discovered a golden bracelet, and 
brought it to the count. 

“Ha!” cried the count, as he gazed upon the trinket. “Truly 
do I recognize this bauble. Speak, dog! when got’st thou this?” 

Alvina was about to speak, and acknowledge that she had 
bestowed it, but before she could utter a syllable, the page 
exclaimed : 

“T confess all—I stole it.” 

“Enough!” cried the count. “ Daughter, retire to your apart- 
ment.” 

“ Father!” cried the wretched girl, wringing her hands. 

“Silence, countess!” cried the count, with terrific emphasis. 
“ Remember that I wield the power of life and death!” 


Casting one look of mute agony at the undaunted page, the 
hapless lady retired from the room. 

“ Zabitzki,” said the count, addressing the foremost of his at- 
tendants, “ take me this thieving dog into the court-yard, and lay 
fifty stripes upon his back. Then bear him to the dungeon, in 
the eastern turret that overlooks the moat, there keep him till you 
learn my farther pleasure.” 

The page was brave as steel. His cheek did not blanch, nor 
did his heart quail, as he heard the dreadful sentence. His lips 
uttered no unmanly entreaty for forgiveness; but folding his arms, 
and drawing up his elegant figure to its full height, he fixed his 
eagle eye upon the count, with a glance full of bitter hatred and 
mortal defiance. And afierwards, when submitting to the igno- 
minious punishment, with his flesh lacerated by the scourge, no 
groan escaped his lips, that might reach the listening ear of Alvi- 
na. He bore it all with Spartan firmness. 

Midnight had struck, when the young countess, shrouded in a 
cloak, and bearing a key which she. had purchased by its weight 
in gold, ascended to the eastern turret, resolved to liberate the 
prisoner. The door swung heavily back on its rusted hinges, as 
she cautiously entered the dungeon. Drawing back the slide 
from a lantern she carried in her left hand, she threw its blaze be- 
fore her, calling out at the same time: “ Alexis !” 

No voice responded. 

“They have murdered him !” she murmured, as she rushed for- 
ward, and glanced wildly around her. 

The cell was empty. She sprang to the grated window. The 
bars had been sawn through and wrenched apart, with the excep- 
tion of one from which dangled a rope made of fragments of linen 
and blanket twisted and knotted together. Had Alexis escaped 
or perished in the attempt? The moat was deep and broad, but 
the page was a good swimmer and a good climber, and his heart 
was above all proof. There was little doubt in the mind of his 
mistress that fortune had favored him. Sinking on her knees, she 
gave utterance to a fervent thanxsgiving to the Almighty power 
which had protected the hapless boy, and then retired to her couch 
to weep in secret. The next day the castle rang with the escape 
of Alexis. Messengers were sent out in pursuit of hia in every 
direction, but a fall of snow in the latter part of the night pre- 
vented the possibility of tracking him, and even the dogs that the 
count put upon the scent were completely baffled. The next day 
the count and his daughter started on their journey. 


CHAPTER II. 


For time at last sets all things even — 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 
Byron. 


Years had passed away. The storm of war had rolled over 
the country, and the white eagle of Poland had ceased to wave 
over an independent land. Count Willnitz and his daughter had 
returned to the old castle; the former stern and harsh as ever; 
the latter completely in the power of an inexorable master. She 
had received no tidings of Alexis, and had given him up as lost 
to her forever. Her father, straitened in his circumstances, and 
menaced with ruin, had secured relief and safety by pledging his 
daughter's hand to a wealthy nobleman, Count Radetsky, who 
was now in the castle, awaiting the fulfilment of the bargain. 

“Go, my child,” said the count, with more gentleness than he 
usually manifested in his manner. “ You must prepare yourself 
for the altar.” 

“Father,” said the young girl, earnestly, “ does he know that I 
love him not?’ 

“T have told him all, Alvina.” 

“ And yet he is willing to wed me!” She raised her eyes to 
heaven, rose, and slowly retired to her room. 

Louisa, the old woman presented in the first scene of our tale 
decked the unfortunate girl in her bridal robes, and went with her 
to the chapel, where her father and Radetsky awaited her. An 
old priest mumbled over the ceremony, and joined the hands of 
the bride and bridegroom. The witnesses were few—only the 
vassals of the court, and no attempt at festivity preceded or fol- 
lowed the dismal ceremony. 

Alvina retired to her chamber when it was over, promising to 
join her bridegroom at the table in a few moments. 

The housekeeper accompanied her. 

“TI give you joy, Countess Radetsky,” said the old woman. 

“T sorely need it,” was the bitter answer. ‘I have sacrificed 
myself to the duty I owe my sole surviving parent.” 

The old woman rubbed her hands and chuckled, as she noted 
the tone of anguish in which these words were uttered. 

“T can now speak out,” she said. “ After long years of silence, 
the seal is removed from my lips. I can now repay your childish 
scorn, and bitter jests, by a bitterer jest than any you have yet 
dreamed of. Countess Radetsky—” 

“Spare me that name,” said the countess. 

“Nay, sweet, it is one you will bear through life,” said the hag, 
“and you had better accustom yourself early to itssound. Know, 
then, my sweet lady, that the count, my master, had no claims on 
your obedience.” 

“How?” 

“ He is a childless man. He found you an abandoned orphan. 
Struck with your beauty, he brought you to his lady, and, though 
they loved you not, they adopted you, with a view to making your 
charms useful to them when you should have grown up. The 
count has amply paid himse?f to-day for all the expense and trou- 
ble you have put him to. He has sold you to an eager suitor for 
a good round price. Ha! ha!” 

“ And you knew this, and never told me!” cried the hapless 
girl. 

“I was bound by an oath not to reveal the secret, till you were 
married. And I did not love you enough to perjure myself.” 

“ Wretch—miserable wretch !” cried Alvina. ‘ Alas! to what 
a fate have I been doomed. Ah! why did they not let me rather 
perish than rear me to this doom! My heart is given to Alexis— 
my hand to Radetsky !” 

“ Go down, sweet, to your bridegroom,” said the old woman, 
who was totally deaf to her complaints; “or he will seek you 
here.” 

Alvina descended to the banquet hall, uncertain what course to 
pursue. Escape appeared impossible, and what little she knew of 
Radetsky convinced her that he was as pitiless and base as her 
reputed father. She sank into a seat, pale, inanimate and des- 
pairing. 

At that moment, ere any one present could say a word, a man, 
white with terror, rushed into the hall, and stammered out : 

“My lord count!” 

“ What is it, fellow, speak ?” 

“The Cossacks!” cried the man. And his information was 
confirmed by a loud hurrah, or rather yell, that rose without. 

“ Raise the drawbridge!” cried the count. ‘ Curses on it,” he 
added, “I had forgotten that drawbridge and portcullis; every 
means of defence were gone long ago.” 

“The Cossacks are in the court-yard!” cried a second servant, 
rushing in. 

“ A thousand curses on the dogs!” cried Radetsky, drawing his 
sword. ‘Count, look to your child, I will to the court-yard with 
your fellows, to do what we may.” 

By this time the court-yard of the castle was filled with uproar 
and turmoil. The dashing of swords was mingled with pistol- 
shots and groans, the shouts of triumph and the shrieks of despair. 
Alvina, left alone by her father and Radetsky, trembled not at the 
prospect cf approaching death ; she felt only joy at her deliverance 
from the arms of a hated bridegroom. But when the crackling of 
flames was heard—when a lurid light streamed up against the 
window—when wreaths of smoke began to pour in from the corri- 
dors, the instinct of self-preservation awakened in her breast, and 
almost unconsciously she shrieked aloud for help. 

Her appeal was answered unexpectedly. A tall, plumed figure 
dashed into the room; a vigorous arm was thrown around her 
waist, and she was lifted from her feet. Her unknown preserver, 
unimpeded by her light weight, passed into the corridor with a 
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fleet step. The grand staircase was already on fire, but drawing 
his furred cloak closely around her, the stranger dashed through 
the flames, and bore her out into the court-yard. Almost before 
she knew it, she was sitting behind him on a fiery steed. The 
rider gave the animal the spur, and he dashed through the gate, 
followed by a hundred wild Cossacks, shouting and yelling in the 
frenzy of their triumph. 

Gratitude for an escape from a dreadful death was now banished 
from Alvina’s mind by the fear of a worse fate at the hands of 
these wild men. 

“You have saved my life,” she said to her unknown companion, 
“do not make that life a curse. Take pity on an unfortunate 
and sorely persecuted girl. I have no ransom to pay you, but 
free me, and you will earn my daily prayers and blessings.” 

“Fear nothing ’ answered a deep and manly voice. “No 
harm is intended thee. No harm shall befall thee; I swear it on 
the word of a Cussack chieftain.” 

Alvina was tanquillized at once by the evident sincerity of the 
assurance, 

“You are alone now in the world,” pursued the stranger. “I 
strove to save your bridegroom, but he fell before I reached him.” 

“T loved him not,” answered Alvina, coldly; “I mourn him 
not.” 

“You may hate me for the deed,” said the stranger, “and I 
would fain escape that woe; but here, I avouch it in the face of 
Heaven: Count Willnitz fell by my hand. My sabre clove him 
to the teeth. Years had passed, but I could not forget that he 
once laid the bloody scourge upon my back !” 

“ Alexis!” cried Alvina, now recognizing her preserver. 

“Yes, dear, but, unfortunate girl,” cried the Cossack leader, 
turning and gazing on the young girl, “I feel that thou art lost to 
me for ever. I have slain thy father. Love for thee should have 
stayed my hand, but I had sworn an oath of vengeance, and I 
kept my vow.” 

“ Alexis,” whispered Alvina, “ he was not my father. He was 
my bitterest enemy. NoramI nobly born. Like you, I am an 
orphan.” 

“Say you so?” shouted the Cossack. ‘ Then thou art mine— 
mine and forever—joy of my youth—blessing of my manhood!” 

“Yes, thine—thine only.” 

“ But bethink thee, sweetest,” said the Cossack. “I lead a 
strange wild life.” 

“T will share it with thee,” said Alvina, firmly. 

“My companions are rude men.” 

**T shall see only thee.” 

“My home is the saddle, my palace the wide steppe.” 

“With thee, Alexis, I could be happy anywhere.” 

“Then be it so,” said the Cossack, joyously. ‘ What ho!” he 
shouted, at the top of his ringing, trumpet-like voice. “Comrades, 
behold your hetman’s bride !” 

From mouth to mouth the words of the Cossack chieftain were 
repeated, and oft as they were uttered, wild shouts of joy rose 
from the bearded warriors ; for they had loved the gallant Alexis 
from the moment when, a way worn, famished and bleeding fugi- 
tive, he came among them. They galloped round and round the 
hetman and his fair companion in dizzying circles, like the whirl- 
ing leaves of autumn, firing their pistols, brandishing their lances 
and sabres, and making the welkin ring with their terrific shouts. 
Alvina clung, terrified, to the waist of her lover, and he finally 
silenced the noisy demonstrations by a wave of his hand. Then, 
under his leadership, and in more regular order, the formidable 
band of horsemen pursued their march to those distant solitudes 
where happiness awaited their chieftain and his bride. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE POETRY OF EARTH.—A SONNET. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever.—Kzats. 
“The poetry of earth is never dead :” 
No, never dead to one that sees aright ; 
Knows not decay, nor touch of time, nor blight, 
But ever round the spirit doth it shed 
The blessing of its presence: it is spread 
In every spot in cliaracters of light, 
For it is written by the Infinite; 
Nor are its words the words of fear and dread : 
Tia full of beauty, gentle, though sublime, 
And ever, on this life’s mysterious road, 
It calls the soul from thought of things of time, 
With teachings manifold, to nature’s God : 
Tis fresh and fair as in earth’s joyful youth, 
And still it lives, to teach love, gratitude and truth. 
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GAMING IN PARIS. 


One of the best services done to morality, in France, by the 
Republican press, under the reign of Louis Philippe, was the 
successful crusade which it conducted against the gaming-houses 
of Paris. The nuisance was put down by law. Europe rejoiced 
at the triumph of reason and morality over the inertia of govern- 
ments. Enlightened Frenchmen congratulated themselves on the 
withdrawal of so much seductive patronage from the executive 

ower. The friends of persons visiting Paris no longer feared 
‘or the contagion of the fatal passion of play. But with new men 
come new ideas. Under the revived empire, the public gaming- 
houses, with all their vices, are, it is said, to be restored, and with 
a splendor unknown in prev ous times. If anything could add to 
the disgust of serious mids at this most wicked tampering with 
public morals, it is the pretence that these saloons will be a gain 
to the arts, and lend a new embellishment to the capital. The 
announcement was made in the Revue de Beaux Arts, the Count 
de Nieuwerkerque’s journal; and the rooms will be as grand and 
terrible as gilt can make them, and guilt will leave them.—Pen 
and Pencil. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CANT PHRASES. 
A PRACTICAL SKETCH. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Ir is a fact that cannot be disputed, that cant phrases have 
become the order of the day. The English language literally 
groans beneath these expletives, which have grown out of the val- 
gar taste. They may be called moral excrescences, which should 
be excised by the hand of propriety. The mania for cant terms 
of expression has spread far and wide, and infected old and 
young, until there are but very few persons who can relate the 
most simple event, without interlarding the narration with phrases 
that must shock every truly refined mind. 

This evil seems to be steadily on the increase, and one cannot 
walk the streets without hearing the most juvenile portion of the 
community employing terms but ill adapted to their childish lips. 
It is the duty of the press, and of parents, to endeavor to check 
this growing appetite for what is monstrous and unbecoming. 
Elegance of language, as well as elegance of manners, is necessary 
to entitle any person to the distinction of “lady,” or “ gentleman.” 

We admit that many persons of good sense, and of very good 
taste in many respects, have been betrayed into the habit; but 
that furnishes no excuse for the continuance, and does not go to 
prove that cant phrases are necessary or proper. 

So far from assisting to express an idea, and facilitate the pro- 
cess of narration, or conversation, they actually have a contrary 
effect, and render the process more slow and difficult. They are 
like extra weight placed upon a horse intended for speed, which 
weighs down and wearies the animal. The human speech should 
be noble and dignified, and worthy to express the thoughts of 
immortal beings. Low ideas are always attached to cant phrases, 
which must inevitably exercise a degrading influence upon the 
mind. Low conceptions are as detrimental to iruprovement, as 
wet and heavy plumage to a bird that would take a lofty flight. 

Those who would be really refined, fashionable and elegant, 
would do well to remember that in all works of fiction truly valu- 
able, it is only the coarse and vulgar who make use of low and 
inelegant phrases. The really good, learned and polished, are 
made to employ chaste, simple and elevated language, in order 
that the contrast between the high and the low may be made strik- 
ingly apparent. It is intended by the author of such productions, 
that we should imitate the first, and shun the glaring defects of 


the second. 
To illustrate the cant phraseology of the day, we will take the 


liberty to introduce our readers to the Stout family, which com- 
prises four persons—Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Stout, Josephine and 
Napoleon Stout. Josephine is old enough to excite some atten- 
tion among the beaux, and Napoleon has reached that period in 
his existence,‘when he thinks himself entitled to a “stand up” 
dickey of the most lofty pretensions, bear’s grease and cigars ; 
and when his heart beats fast at hearing the footsteps of some 
young miss, just emancipated from short clothes. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stout had been reared in an atmosphere of 
cant phrases; and they had inhaled it until they were fully and 
hopelessly impregnated with the malaria. Their courtship, even, 
was conducted on cant principles; for, when Mr. Stout asked his 
bride elect if she would “ hook on for life,” she promptly answered 
that “she ’d be blest if she didn’t!” When Josephine made her 
advent to bless the connubial state of the couple, Mr. Timothy 
pronounced her a “trump,” and Mrs. Timothy declared, with 
equal earnestness, that she “ beat all creation.” When Napoleon 
made his debut upon the stage of life, his male progenitor called 
him a “‘roarer,” and his maternal parent averred that he was a 
“ tearer.’ When both were old enough to play about the house, 
one was “up to snuff,” the other was a “brick.” In their juve- 
nile disputes, Josephine branded Napoleon with the infamous 
epithet of ‘small potatoes ;” the latter retorted smartly, and with 
equal severity, that she “ did n’t know beans.” When Napoleon 
was obstinate and obstreperous, his mother warned him that he 
“would catch it;” to which he finally learned to reply, as his 
intellect expanded, with a significant gesture well understood by 
fast young men, “over the left, old woman ;” which unparalleled 
precocity pleased his father to such a degree, that, in the exuber- 
ance of admiration, he was impelled to make the impressive 
remark that Napoleon “was hard to beat;” this encouraged the 
lad so much that he instantly assumed an attitude a la Napoleon, 
and mildly recommended the senior Stout to “ go it, boots!” 

We feel that we cannot better illustrate the subject before us, 
than by subjoining the following conversation which transpired a 
few days since in the Stout family. 

“I declare to goodness! I really think Mr. Rustle is making 
up to our Josephine!” said Mrs. Stout, after the gentleman 
referred to had passed the previous evening at their house, staying 
to a later hour than usual. 

“ You ’d better believe it,” rejoined the young lady, playfully. 

“ You may bet high on that!” added Napoleon, who was in the 
act of lighting a real Havana. 

“ How do you like the ‘cut of his jib,’ Timothy ?” resumed Mrs. 
Stout, turning to her husband. 

“T don’t greatly like his ‘rig,’ but Josephine thinks he’s ‘some,’” 
was the reply. 

“Whether you like him or not, it’s my opinion he ’ll make a 
‘tip-top’ husband,” continued the mother. 

“«¢ Put her through,’ mother,” said Josephine, blushing. 

in, lemons !’”’ suggested Napoleon, smoking through his 
nose—a remark, by the way, so ambiguous that it certainly must 
have puzzled other parties to guess at his meaning ; but in the 
present case, it seemed to be invested with perfect lucidity. 


“Napoleon, I advise you to ‘shut your hopper!” elegantly 
retorted the young lady. 

Mr. Stout proceeded to inquire if Mr. Rustle was a man of 
property ; and was assured by his better half that he had a “ pocket 
full of rocks.” The husband and father then remarked to the 
effect that he had been more favorably impressed with Mr. Good- 
win, a young farmer in the neighborhood, than with the gentleman 
under consideration ; whereupon Miss Stout manifested a different 
opinion on the subject, emphatically declaring that he “ could n’t 
come in.” 

“He’s over that way,” said his brother, making a gesture over 
his shoulder, with his thumb. 

We will not extend this conversation farther, for fear that we 
may weary the reader’s patience by the repetition of phrases so 
common. Suffice it to say that such expressions were dragged 
into almost every conversation in the Stout family. Their cant 
vocabulary appeared to be so extensive, that it comprised all the 
folly and stupidity of the past and present; and, indeed, they 
seemed to entertain the idea, that to use such phrases skilfully 
and liberally, was an accomplishment. But this bliss of ignorance, 
or thoughtlessness, was finally interrupted by the visit of an old 
friend of Mrs. Stout, whom he had not seen for many years. 


Mr. Thompson was a man of strong good sense, and had the 
rare faculty of expressing himself in an appropriate and elegant 
manner. A gentleman so accomplished could not remain long in 
the family without being shocked ; and he was perfectly astounded 
at hearing, every hour, such an avalanche of coarse and unrefined 
forms of expression, which obviously originated among the lowest 
classes of people. 

Taking the liberty of an old acquaintance, he ventured to 
remonstrate with Mr. and Mrs. Stout in regard to the impropriety 
of such language. 

“ You wrong both yourselves and your children,” he remarked ; 
“the latter are already imbued with ideas that associate them with 
the profligate and the vile, and which will forever prevent them 
from expressing themselves correctly.” 

“Mercy on me, if I don’t believe the gentleman is right!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stout, “but I never thought of that subject in 
that light.” 

“The habit has been of such long standing, that.it will be a 
terrible ‘ muss’ to get out of,” observed Mr. Stout, thoughtfully, 
unconscious that he had employed a cant word, even when he 
meant to have spoken sincerely and to the point. 

“ But do your children use no such words?” asked Mrs. Stout, 
earnestly. 

“Never,” resumed Mr. Thompson. “ Having been properly 
taught the English language, they do not feel the need of such 
phrases; they regerd them with as much repugnance as I do.” 

“Tt beats the dickens !” added the lady, sentimentally. ‘“ How 
strong the force of habit is. Now, I could easily leave off such 
things, but it would be different with husband and the children. 
‘ As true as I’m alive,’ I don’t think they ever could mend in that 
respect !” 

“My eye! you’re ‘cutting it fat,’ mother!” exclaimed Napo- 
leon. ‘ You’ve used two of ’em since you began to speak.” 

Mr. Thompson smiled, and said : 

“Yes, yes, the force of habit is strong, Mrs. Stout.” 

“ There ’s no getting round that,” suggested the senior Stout. 

“ My conscience, Mr. Thompson!” cried Miss Josephine, “I 
hope you don’t think /’m addicted to language that I cannot leave 
off ‘just as as easy as nothing.’” 

“That’s high!” vociferated Napoleon, exultingly. ‘The more 
you try the worse you make it! ‘Jerusalem pancakes!’ your 
highfalutin stuff, common among the snobs, aint worth a copper !” 

“ Bless me, Napoleon, how you do runon. I never heard the 
beat of you.” 

“J thank heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Thompson, emphatically, 
“that my children are not infected with this moral leprosy which 
disfigures human language, and detracts from the dignity of the 
human character. My friend, I hope you will make a strong and 
long-continued effort to repair the mischief wuich your example 
has wrought. Be never weary in this work of reform, and ever 
bear it constantly in mind, that your children never can appear to 
good advantage in elegant and refined society, until they can 
speak correctly ; or, at least, in a manner not to offend ordinary 
good taste. There are circles to which the slaves to such habits 
cannot by any means gain admission; because their influence 
would be deemed pernicious. I trust you will not be offended at 
my plain dealing, for I speak from the most disinterested of 
motives. Let Josephine and Napoleon visit me at the city, and I 
will do all 1 can to eradicate ideas so degrading, and to instil oth- 
ers of so much more value, that they shall never regret the 
exchange.” 

In justice to the Stout family, we will say that they did make 
some faint efforts to profit by the suggestions of Mr. Thompson ; 
but without any particular results. Mr. Stout resolutely declared, 
after a few trials, that he “ could n’t come it ;” Mrs. Stout endorsed 
this opinion, by adding that it was a “hard case,” and Miss Jose- 
phine rendered the idea still stronger, by rejoining that it “wasn’t 
nothing else ;” while the bold Napoleon concluded, finally, to “let 
her slide ;” so that no perceptible change took place in the Stout 
family. 
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God has laid upon us many severe trials in this world; but 
he has created labor for us, and all is compensated. Thanks 
to labor, the bitterest tears are dried ; a serious consoler, it always 
promises less than it bestows; a pleasure unparalleled, it is still 
the salt of other pleasures. Everything abandons you—gaiety, 
wit, love,—labor alone is always present, and the profound enjoy- 
ment it produces. Have I said enough? No; for to these privi- 
leges of labor, we must add a greater * that it is like the sun, 
—God has made it for the whole world—Z Legouve, 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

The first engraving, depicted on this page, represents the harbor 
of Papenoo, Otaheite, one of the Society Islands, and the second 
gives a view of Papo-Houa, of the same island and group. This 
cluster of islands in the South Pacific Ocean, was discovered by 
Captain Cook, in 1769, and lie between latitude 16 and 18 degrees 
south, and longitude 149 and 152 degrees west. Some authorities 
limit the name to a group composed of the six small islands of 
Huahine, Raiatea, Tahaa (Otaha), Borabora, Tubsi (Toobooai), 
and Maurua, giving the name of Georgian IJslands to the group 


comprising Tahiti (Otaheite) and Eimo, about fifty leagues to the 
southeast of the former. Tahiti, the largest island of the cluster, 
is about 100 miles in circumference, being upwards of 30 miles 
long, and 20 miles, where widest, broad. The population, esti- 
mated by Cook at 200,000, is said by Ellis not to exceed, at pres- 
ent, 10,000 souls, which is nearly half of that of the whole cluster. 
This great decrease of the population is probably in part owing to 
the practice of infanticide which formerly prevailed, and in part to 
the diseases introduced among the islanders by the licentiousness 
of their European visitors. The general reception of Christianity 
has been attendéd by the improvement of the moral and physical 
condition of the people, and the abolition of the cruel rites and 
dcbaucheries which were previously practised. The soil of these 
isiands is generally fertile, yielding bread fruit, cocoa-nuts, bana 


the society were not prohibited from marrying, but, in case they 
had offspring, they were required to put them to death. In 1797, 
eighteen missionaries from England were settled upon this island. 
During fifteen years, they labored with very little success. In 
1814, the number of those who, in Tahiti, had voluntarily re- 
nounced idolatry, and embraced Christianity, amounted to about 
fifty. Since that time, the efforts of the missionaries have been 
attended with great success, almost the whole of the inhabitants 
of this and the neighboring islands having renounced idolatry and 
embraced Christianity. A general reformation of manners has 


HARBOR OF PAPENOO, OTAHEITE, SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


followed : schools have been established, and the useful arts intro- 
duced. The seat of government and principal port of Otaheite is 
Papeta. which exhibits the same combination of European houses 
and native huts as the capital of the Sandwich Islands. The harbor 
is a capacious sheet of smooth water, of a circular shape, and so 
completely land-locked as rather to resemble a large dock-basin than 
a natural harbor. The commerce, consisting in the exportation 
of pearl-shells, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, and arrow-root, in exchange 
for European manufactures, chiefly cloth and hardware, is carried 
on exclusively by foreigners, as the natives have no vessels larger 
than their double canoes. This port is also frequently visited by 
whalers coming here to refit or to obtain supplies. Oraheite is 
not and never cen be so important a commercial station as Oahu, 
in the Saudwich Islands. 


Americans is just what is wanted to develop the full resources of 
these islands. American culture would increase ten-fold the pro. 
ductions of the soil. Lying so near to our new possessions on the 
Pacific coast, and the centre of the great ocean highway to the 
East, destined to be thrown open to our commerce by American 
diplomacy, the importance of this group, as a commercial and 
maritime depot, is almost incalculable. Our readers are aware 
that the people of the Sandwich Islands have already made over- 
tures to this government for its protection. Public opinion, we 
This, how- 


think, would sanction the acquisition of these islands. 


ever, is a matter of grave import, and will, doubtless, be decided 
by the wisdom which has ever characterized our national councils. 

The whole of the Polynesian group may be considered as a series 
of submarine mountain ranges ; for no portion of the earth’s sur- 
face has more numerous inequalities, and nowhere, except in 
America, have the chains so marked a course from north to south. 
Indeed, all the archipelagos have, more or less, this direction, and 
it not unfrequently happens that the small chains are individually 
terminated by an island of larger size than the others with whie) 


* it is connected. Many of the larger islands, and particularly those 


which shoot up to a considerable elevation from the sea, consist 
of basalt, as well as other igneous formations; and in many of 
them are distinct traces of volcanic action, with a few active vol- 
canoes. It is also well known that the Pacific is a great theatre 


nas, plantains, yams, jambo, arum or taro, sugar-cane, etc. The 
znimals are swine, dogs, poultry, rats, ducks, pigeons, parroquets, 
and a few other birds. The inhabitants are described as tall and 
well made, affable and kind in disposition, and fond of music. 
The complexion of the islanders is olive, or reddish brown ; the 
hair black, or dark brown, and rather coarse. The language of 
Tahiti was the first Polynesian language reduced to writing. This 
was done by the English missionaries ; and there are now, besides 
tianslations of the Scriptures, numerous other works, printed in 
the native language, which very nearly resembles that of the Sand- 
wich Islands. A singular institution prevailing in the Society 
islands, previous to the prevalence of Christianity, was the areot 
society, many of the regulations and practices of which were of 
the mest licentious and shucking description. The members of 
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The various groups of islands, both in the North and South 
Pacific Oceans, are known under the general name of Polynesia. 
Of these, the Sandwich Islands, lying nearer our own coast, being 
in the North Pacific, are more an object of importance to us than 
those that lie more remote. The Sandwich Islands are par- 
ticularly interesting to Americans, not only because they are one 
of the arteries of commerce, the field of missionary enterprise, and 
the residence of many of our countrymen, but politically, since it 
is not at all improbable that this group of islands may, before long, 
be annexed to the United States. The islanders appear to have 
given up all hope of maintaining an independent government, and 
since they must lean on the strong arm of some powerful civilized 
nation, their choice is that of the free government of the United 
States. The encrgy, intelligence and untiing activity of the 


of volcanic action, and every island, yet examined in Polynesia, 
consists either of voleanic rocks or coral limestone, and in many 
instances of basalt and lava, having a girdle of coral. The forma. 
tion of coral, which is very gradual, ceases as soon as it reaches 
the surface of the water; but it serves as a basis for a vegetable 
soil, which, in these regions, is soon covered with plants, cocon- 
nut and other trees. By far the largest portion of Polynesia is 
between the tropics; but the smali extent of the islands procures 
for them the temperature of the ocean, and a succession of light 
sea and land breezes. Hence the heat never becomes oppressive, 
even to Europeans. Hurricanes and earthquakes are of rare 
occurrence. The peculiar geographical features of these islands 
have been fully described by the researches of the missionaries 
there, and often given to the world with mach minuteness of detail. 
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GRAND PANORAMIC VIEW, 


On pages 312 and 313, we present an accurate and minute view 
of the west side of Washington Street, in this city, commencing 
at the corner of Court Street, and extending as far up as No. 295. 
Persons familiar with the street will find no trouble in pointing 
out any portion of this locality, or any building, store, or avenue, 
which may be found between the points designated. The reader 
will commence at the right hand of each section of the panorama, 
and follow the course of the street to the left, the same as though 
he was actually examining the bui'ding from life in the strect. 
The streets, alieys and lanes, leading from this section, will be 
found specified beneath the points where they enter this great 
thoroughfare. Every sign, window, and chimney top. even, that 
can be seen by the passer-by, will be found faithfully delineated in 
this panoramic view. In our next number we shall give the east, 
or opposite side, of Washington Street, and the representation 
will be equally faithful and well executed. 
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NEW ORLEANS AGENCY, 

Our readers in the extreme southwest, and especially in the city 
of New Orleans and vicinity, are informed that we have appointed 
a prompt, active and gentlemanly agent for our publications, in 
the person of Mr. 8. S. Doty, whose store is situated at 236 Camp 
Street, New Orleans. The public may always find at his estab- 
lishment all the back numbers of Gleason’s Pictorial, from the 
very commencement, either in sheets or in bound volumes, as may 
be desired, and a regular and timely weekly supply of the Flag of 
our Union and Gleason’s Pictorial, as well as all other of our 
publications. People in the city of New Orleans desiring to sub- 
scribe, can have the papers, either one or both, left at their houses 
or places of business, immediately on their arrival each week. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. Thackeray, Hawthorne, Senator Douglas, Foote, of Ver- 
mont, and ex Secretary Corwin, have all lately sailed for England. 
..+. Jonathan Phillips has made the liberal donation of ten 
thousand dollars to the city of Boston, in aid of the public library. 
.++. Bayard Taylor, the young American traveller, when last 
heard from, was still at Bombay, in good health. 
. Some one says :—The entrance of a single woman of tal- 
ent into a family, is sufficient to keep it clear of fools for generations, 
.+++ Rev. James Lawrie, for fifty years a Presbyterian pastor 
in Washington, D. C., died there a few days since. 
.++. The citizens of Boston will be intellectually regaled with 
instrumental music on the Common, the coming summer evenings. 
.... A plan, by E. P. Knowlton and Chas. Emerson, at Wash- 
ington, for a light house at Minot’s Ledge, has been accepted. 
.++. The empire of woman is an empire of softness, of address 
and complacency—her commands are caresses, her mehaces, tears. 
..-. Mr. Willard, in the management of the Howard Athe- 
nxum, has evinced great perseverance and straight-forwardness. 
.+++ That delicious fruit, the peach, will be very abundant this 
season all over the country, according to appearances. 
. +++ Every one who has seen Louis Napoleon “ the little,” joins 
in pronouncing him to be exceedingly unprepossessing. 
..+. The dauphin has been among us; that is to say, the Rev. 
Elcazar Williams has paid our good city a brief visit, lately. 
.... Itis feared by the friends of Lamartine that the poet is 
now slowly wasting away, and that he cannot live long. 
.++» Lowell Mason, Esq., who has long been absent in Europe, 
engaged in his favorite pursuit of music, has returned home. 
.... N. P. Willis is writing letters to the Home Journal, from 
his domestic retreat, Jd/ewild, on the banks of the Hudson. 
.++. Col. Fremont, the Californian millionaire, is said to pos- 
sess the finest stud of horses in all Paris. 
.... Wm. Fitzpatrick was found dead, and his body partly burnt, 
at Batavia, N. Y., in a shanty he had occupied for thirty years. 


THE SEA AND THE SEASIDE, 
“The sea! The sea! The open sea— 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free !” 
Thus sings wisely, and well, and musically withal, our pleasant 
favorite, Barry Cornwall; and, as the last trace of winter disap- 
pears, his last icy breath failing as young May comes gaily on the 
stage, with her fair, fresh flowers, and blossoming trees and odor- 
ous breath, as the sun mounts higher in the heavens, and menaces 
us with parching heats, we look forward, long’nyly, over no great 
space of time, to our old seaside resorts, and think, shall we gallop 
again over the sands of Newport? shall we plunge into the surges 
of Rye Beach? or shall we, seated on that bold promontory of 
Nahant, gaze once more, enchanted, upon the cool, deep Atlantic, 
whose far surges lash the shore of another hemisphere, and whose 
dark bosom hides mysterics that prompt the imagination to de- 
lightful musings ? 

A man need never be alone when he has the ocean for a com- 
panion; whether he be sporting with its billows, and laying his 
hand upon its fretful mane, borne upon a roller like an Arab on 
his steed ; or seated with his feet touched by the tide, his forehead 
fanned by the cool breath that ever flows from its surface, watch- 
ing the white sails that come and go, like phantoms in the far-off 
horizon ; or the sea fowls that dip their wings, and rise and sink 
before him. Yet human society is not unpleasant even on the 
seashore ; but then old Neptune must be in his happiest mood, 
sparkling with smiles, and bathed in sunshine. Even a picnic 
among the rocks, provided the sandwiches are unexceptionable, 
will pass, or a moonlight gallop with a bevy of fair equestrians. 

But when the sunshine has faded, and in its place a turbulent 
army of clouds toss and tumble overhead,—when the sea is angry 
and “riled,” and the waves shake their white caps threateningly, 
and dash against the rocks and reefs with wild and menacing up- 
roar, and homeward bound barks sadly trim their sails, and seck 
an ofling again, then, we say, one needs to be alone, or else with 
but one beloved and trusting one to share his inmost thoughts and 
feelings, to enjoy to its full extent the thrilling spectacle. After 
such a sight, he will never relish, our word for it, the carpet waves, 
and rosin lightning, with which we are regaled in theatrical storms, 
though the manager assures us that “ no expense has been spared,” 
and though we are perfectly well aware that the “ principal billow” 
receives two shillings a night for his submarine performance! 

Of a truth, the sea p a th d sublime spectacles, and 
we wonder not that Barry Cornwall so earnestly apostrophized it 
in immortal song. ‘‘ Water,” as the toper remarked, “ has done 
a great deal for navigation ;” and, it might be added, a great many 
things that the underwriters will never thank it for. We hope 
there were no insurance companies in the time of the Spanish 
Armada; if there were, the dividends must have been very slim 
for a great number of years thereafter. And after all, we long for 
the seaside, its cool and refreshing atmosphere, its healthful tonic, 
to strengthen our summer enervated spirits. 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

No better opportunity can possibly offer itself to a few enter 
prising men than to sell the bound volumes of our illumined 
paper. As we stated in a previous number, those who have em- 
barked in the business have made from ten to twelve dollars per 
day, and the work sells most rapidly. Its attractive beauty and 
intrinsic worth only require that it should be seen to ensure its 
sale. Let those people who complain that they have nothing to 
do, heed this unusual opportunity for realizing a handsome in- 
come. The weather is now fine, and travelling pleasant and 
healthfal ; why not try this propitious chance? To any inquiries 
by letter, or made personally, we shall be most happy to respond. 
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Gueason’s PicrortaL DrawinG-Room Companion.— This splendid illustrated 
hebdomadal has vow beeu in existence about two years and has been steadily 
growing in favor, as its ample list of subscribers now testify. Every depart- 
ment of the Pictorial, both editorial and mechanical, is conducted with a spirit 
of liberality and enterprise that secures the services of the best writers, artia’s 
and mechanics in the country, who combine, in their turn, to render this sheet 
the most interesting and handsomest in the world. It is an honor to the coun- 
try, and a source of pride and profit to all concerned. The first volume has 
been re-printed uniform with the two of last year, and the three are elegantly 
bound in cloth, with gold edges and back, and illumined sides, with a hand- 
some title-page and complete index. To make it an object for all persons to 
supply themselves with the bound volumes complete, they are offered at the 
following reduced rates, viz. one volume, $300; two volumes, $500; and 
three volumes, $7 00.— Plymouth ( Mass.) Rock. . 


“Tne Lost Herr: or, The Duke and the Lazzarone. A Tule 
of Naples and its Environs.” —This entertaining story, trom the 
versatile pen of our old favorite, SyLvanus Cons, Jr., just con- 
cluded in the Flag of our Union, is now published in book form, 
and is for sale at all the periodical depots throughout the Union. 
In this convenient form for circulation, either by mail or other- 
wise, many who have read this startling romance will possess 
themselves of a copy to send to their friends. 

Wipor’s Comrounp Cop Liver O11 anp Lime —We do 
not often refer to any medicinal article, be its merits ever so well 
established,—this our army of readers are fully aware of,—but 
knowing the extraordinary virtue of the article referred to, by fam- 
ily use, we unhesitatingly and earnestly recommend it to all 
persons afflicted in any way with pulmonary trouble. 


Tue Crystav Patace.—The press has at length succeeded in 
waking up the directors of this proposed exhibition, and the work 
now really looks as though it would be completed this summer. 
We shall have artists on hand to supply us with all that is worthy 
of depicting in the Pictorial, for our readers. 


A Morner-1n-Law.—Lady Montijo has left Paris for Spain. 
She was desirous of sharing her daughter’s grandeur ; but Louis 
Napoleon gave her plainly to understand that he had married 


Eugenia, but not the whole family. 
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Ip this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner. Mr. Daniel F. Glidden, of Ussipee, N H., to 
Mirs Mary E . daughter of Capt. Nathaniel Gold+mith, of Salem. 

By Kt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn. Francis H. Dewev. Erq. of Worcester, to Mirs 
Sarah B., daughter of the late Hon. George A. Tufts. of Dudley. 

fy Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Lewis Lamar to Mies Mary Edwarda. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. William Griffiths to Miss Sarah Kane. 

By Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Sam’l A. Carey to Miss Ann M. Cook, of Brookline. 

By Kev. Mr. Denison Mr. John A. Smith to Miss Jane Brownell. 

By Rev. Dr Neale, Abner ©. Kidder, Erq., to Mies Mary Ann Brown. 

By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Otto W. Hohmever to Miss Walburgh Schmidter. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. John L. Foster to Miss Nancy Ann Classen 

At Lowell. by Rev. Mr Collyer, Mr. George 8. Rollins, of Manchester, N. I., 
to Miss Harriet Chase; Mr. John Colby to Miss Martha A. Manning. 

At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Henry P. Witherby of Boston, to 
Maivina A. Garland. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. How, Mr. George P. Whelden to Mirs Lucretia 
C. Healey, both of Fairhaven. 

At Portland. Me., by Rev. Mr. Aspenwall, Mr. Alonzo Ramsdell to Mrs. Eme- 
line Mil ikin; by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Cha’s R Frost to Miss Eviza R. Pettingi:l. 

At New York by Kev. Dr. Dewitt. Mr. H.C. Grinnell, of Jersey City, to Miss 
Lizzie, daughter of Mr. J. B. Harriot. 
a = eeneaanaan, by Kev. Mr. Miter, Mr. John W. Luscombe to Miss Elizabeth 

ley. 


In this city, Mrs. Ruth Greenleaf, 84; Mrs Eiizabeth. wife of Mr. William 
Clark, 22; Mr. Robert T. Alden, 46; Mr. John Casey, a native of Ireiand ; Mrs. 
Catherine L., wife of Mr. Edward Prescott, 57: Mrs. Eliza, wife of Mr. Christo- 
pher Hart, frish missionary, 48; Mr. Thomas Daniels, 25; Mrs. Catherine, wife 
of Mr. Wiswell Wadsworth, 75; Manlius 8. Clarke, 86: Mrs. Abigail G., wife of 
Mr. Benjamin Judkins, 54; Mr. Cyrus &. Matthews, 25. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Caroline, wife of Mr. Abijah Richardson. 34. 

At Woburn. Miss M. Louisa, youngest daughter of Mr. William Fox. 19. 

At Saiem Mr. Edward B. Russell, £3: Mrs. Clarissa C. Lawrence, 73 

At Marbiehead, Mrs. Sally, widow of the late Timothy Wellman, of Salem. 

At Lowell, Mr. William B., son of thomas Ordway, Esq., 23. 

At Plymouth, Capt. Joseph Bradiord, 16; Mise Betesy O. Burgese, 61 

t Plymouth, Capt. Joseph Braa » 16; . ° 

At Spencer, Maj. Isaac Lamb, 88 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Hannah Sawyer, 82; Mr. Tristram Coffin, 84. 

At Wrentham, Mr. George Ide, 87; Mr. David Grant, 81. 

At Easthampton, Dr. Solomon Chapman, 46. 

At Holderness, N. H., Col. Jonathan Cummir gs, 60. 

At Barnard, Vt., Mrs. Achsah, widow of the late Mr. Roger French, 84. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Joseph Cheney , 53; Lydia Skinner. 84. 

At New York, Russell Jarvis, Esq., a native of Boston, 63. 

At Washington, Kev. James Lawrie. pastor of First Presbyterian Church. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 
We have volumes Ist, 2d and 3d of the Picror1AL Drawina-Room Compan- 
10N, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of 
books Of BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
and beautiful Villages ; and. in short, of an infinite variety of interesting ard 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES of great beauty 
and artistic excellence, and forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 
Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount cf 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
excvedingly novel and elegant series, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 
For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at al) the 


Periodical Depots throughout the Union. Terms, one volume, $3—two vol- 
umes, $5- three volumes, $7. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 
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[Written for Glesson’s Pictorial.) 
THE OCEAN’S SONG. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Crystal fountain !—crystal fountain! 
Purling softly, sweet and low ; 
Giiding from the hills and mountains, 
E’er thy silver streamiets flow ; 
Then thou comest to dwell with me, 
In the bosom of the sea! 


Sparkling dewdrop! from thy mansion, 
Where the sun assails thee not, 
Hasten to my blue expansion, 
Seek thee out some chosen spot ; 
Hlasten onward to the sea, 
Light and joy shall rest with thee! 


Noble river !—noble river ! 
Dost thou seek in vain for rest? 
Thou mayst dwell with me forever, 
Calmly glide into my breast ; 
As the streamlet is to thee, 
So thou, river, art to me! 


“4 » 
> 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


CAIRO AS IT IS. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


Carro—a purely oriental city, entirely arabesque—is by far the 
easiest of observation, and the richest in materials of thought, of 
all the Asiatic communities. It is no more African than Euro- 
pean—its inhabitants, customs, edifices, religion, are essentially 
Arabian; wherever the negro appears, it is in the contrasted con- 
dition of the slave alongside of his master—the stranger sojourning 
with the rightful owners of the soil. And so it appears to have 
ever been. On those tombs erected before the Hebrew patriarchs, 
the Ethiopian is carved as a strange and conquered race; the 
features of those formidable despots, who sit embalmed in rose 
granite at Karnak and Thebes, are never African, but uniformly 
Asiatic. At the first cataract of the Nile, you come upon another 
race, always, as they are now, servants; the best servants, the 
Turk thinks, which the world produces—kind, devoted, unambi- 
tious, faithful; as servants entrusted with sovereign power over 
the harem, confided in by the master more than his wife or chil- 
dren, and so an object of envy to the crushed peasant driven forth 
by government officers to water government land for anybody’s 
profit rather than his own. These are Nubians—a black “dyed 
in the wool,” a perfect specimen of the unadulterated Ethiopian— 
the great staple of the slave market, as I myself saw at Cairo, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, ete. The fact was significant, that, 
among all the human cargoes floating by us on the Nile, or crowd- 
ing the shops near the Grand Mosque of Soleiman in Constan- 
tine’s capital, not one “ pale face,”’ not one even of copper color, 
met the eye. In all alike were seen the race which has been 
grinding in the house of bondage from a remote antiquity—the 
race which will surely rise at last in the extension of a quicken- 
ing, world-renewing faith. 

Cairo is no longer upon the river. With a waywardness like 
our own “ Father of Waters,” the Nile plays strange tricks with 
its banks—undermining one town, but throwing arother back into 
the desert—cutting in upon Manfaloot, and leaving Cairo, “the 
Victorious,” two miles distant from its port. From the two 
thousand little boats tied up at Boulak, you pass upon a nimble 
little donkey over a wide, acacia-shaded and well-watered avenue, 
through rich gardens, a tumult of pedestrians, donkey-drivers, 
loaded camels, creaking carts, and an occasional carriage or 
omnibus, into a labyrinth of crooked, narrow, mat-covered, name- 
less and dirty lanes, where the second story lattices nearly touch 
across the street, and no loud sound is heard, save the prayer-cry 
five times a day from some tall minaret, or the whip-snap of some 
lank Arab runner, warning travellers of the approaching car- 
riage ; where the sentinel comfortably asleep at his post, the shop- 
man kneeling at prayer among his wares, the coffee-houses strung 
round by reclining groups, the strange occupations and stranger 
want of occupation, convince one that he has turned over a new 
leaf since he left home. 

As at Rome, there is a twofold interest ; the modern city, more 
ancient than most of the antiquity of Europe—the youngest com- 
munity in Egypt, Alexandria, being twenty-two hundred years 
old, and eleven times as old as our oldest American settlement— 
and the ancient city, running far back of all known history, in the 
depths of mystery and myth, of legend and fable. 

Among its modern curiosities, Cairo claims the oldest mosque 
in the world; it is no doubt the simplest and largest. It is an 
immense open court, with cloisters all around it, one of whose 
marbie pillars is said to have been sent through the air from 
Mecca, by a stroke of the Prophet’s whip; and two standing 
together are said to squeeze to death any bad man who would 
pass between them. There is nothing but a lofty reading-desk to 
distinguish it from any other enclosure; very few travellers visit 
it at all. It is chiefly resorted to on one festival day of each year, 
and professes to be twelve centuries old. So much for the mosque 
of Amron. 

That of Sultan Hassan exhibits the peculiarities of this kind of 
structure—not only in its rich exhibitions of the Saracenic, in the 
pointed arch, the graceful minaret, the characteristic tombstone, 
the lofty dome and pleasant fountain, but, that here the poor 
man is ever welcome to pursue his trade in the outer court or to 
sleep, and childhood may enjoy its sports, the dove presume upon 
its privilege, and the dusty bathe their limbs while the pious pray. 


It is a fact, that, while the needy have received alms for centuries 
in this house of prayer, its gates are ever open, and no man is 
prevented from staying while he pleases, or doing what he likes— 
sewing, knitting, resting or praying. The outer court contains 
what every mosque must have: 
“ The fountain fresh where'er they pray, 
Men wash the soil of earth away.” 

The Sultan’s tomb occupies part of the inner hall, with an ancient 
copy of the Koran spread open upon it; his chair is in another 
part. Against the side wall the reading-desk lifts itself up some- 
what like the New England pulpit fifty years ago. A stone 
shield, three fect in diameter, upon the wall, indicates the size of 
the half penny loaf in the good Sultan’s time ; and upon the splen- 
did bronze doors are to be detected traces of the gold which once 
made the whole interior as brilliant, as it is now sombre, forlorn 
and decaying. A school is attached to each large mosque, and 
very appropriately taught by a blind man: the chief business 
being to commit the Koran to memory by a species of monoto- 
nous chanting—the Turk paying more respect to his Scriptures 
than we to that glorious Book from which the best of his treas- 
ure is stolen. The minarets of Constantinople are finer, more 
numerous, and better built than those of Cairo; but, it is wonder- 
ful that a structure so airy and so appropriate to a Christian’s 
aspirations has never been connected with our religion. The 
most beautiful mosque in the world is probably that of Mchemet 
Ali at the citadel. Its interior, an immense area, is all lined 
with watered alabaster—too soft for permanency, and wearing 
rather a mottled look, but the most exquisite building-material in 
the world. No Italian city has anything so delicately beautiful, 
so fairy-like, so truly an ode written in stone. Near the door is 
the old man’s tomb, where prayers are still said for his soul; he 
certainly needed them. But the wonderful height of the dome, 
the richly-clustering columns, the peculiar lightness of the whole 
structure, as if it were just springing up with its burden of prayer 
into the clear heaven of Egypt, moved me more than the solemn 
gothic pile of Strasburg, or the museum-magnificence of St. Peter’s. 

I know not how it is with other travellers, but, while the Greek 
church always disgusted and sometimes shocked, and but few 
Protestants frequent the Italian temples with comfort, there was 
something infinitely refreshing in the simple vastness, the undeco- 
rated walls, the pure, cool air, the earnest and apparent spiritual- 
ity of a service without organ, bell, candle or shrine. If we 
remember that Islamism arose as a protest against idolatry, that 
it entirely swept off from the Arabian escutcheon this foul blot, 
we see one purpose of Providence in its permission ; one promise, 
too, of the “better time coming,” in its conversion to a spiritual 
Christianity. Different travellers will, of course, say their say 
regarding the reality of the religious sentiment among the people ; 
but I took every occasion to see the people thoroughly from one 
end of Egypt to another, entering into all kinds of buildings, and 
making all the purchases for our little party, and for that purpose 
getting some little hold of their language; and the impression was 
very strong that no people surpassed them in the devotional part 
of religion. Alone, or in a crowd, in the melting sun, or the 
chilling rain, nothing can disturb or shorten a Mahon:medan’s 
prayer. For the time teing, he is absorbed into the infinite; as 
far as his undeveloped nature permits, he has worshipped with his 
whole soul. And unnumbered occasions prompt us to say, 


“0 for a Christian faith with pagan zeal!” 


Two kinds of dervishes, the howling and the whirling, are 
attached to the mosques as a kind of monks ; avoiding matrimony, 
practising fasting and other austerities, and devoting themselves 
sometimes to a life of meditation, seclusion and prayer. The 
howling dervishes I happened to visit when they were in excellent 
tune. Their services follow the Friday morning worship of the 
mosque, commencing with many thousand repetitions of the name 
of Allah, each faster and louder than the one before, the body 
bowing with marvellous rapidity, caps, cloaks, turbans and bor- 
nouses flying off as the excitement increases, and the posture 
changing from sitting in a circle around their chief to standing 
erect. By-and-by two venerable patriarchs begin to whirl to- 
gether, as the music became wilder and the howling ceased, mak- 
ing seventy-seven circles; and one furious fellow—whose head 
fastened my attention by its singular gyratory motion—after 
dancing a little by himself, flew head foremost at the stone wall, 
and gave it three awful blows with his bare skull : when his breth- 
ren sprang upon him, and threw him upon the floor, where he lay 
apparently senseless, while we left them listening to a memoriter 
repetition of the Koran. It is very seldom that they have so fierce 
an exhibition. The fervor of the order has greatly chilled, and in 
many places their buildings lock neglected, and sometimes are 
deserted or perverted to other purposes—a convincing evidence of 
the lethargy creeping over the heart of the most formidable enemy 
which Christianity has ever had to encounter. Once, this dirty 
fanatic was the vanguard of Mahommcedanism. 

This same citadel, whose outlook upon the Pyramids, the Nile, 
the city of two hundred thousand, the extended cemetery, the 
Libyan or Arabian Desert, no other part of earth has equalled, 
has one startling memory. The highest esplanade but one is the 
scene of the Mamelukes’ murder. The crafty Mehemet Ali had 
entertained them sumptuously; then dismissed them with every 
expression of the good will which such hospitality has ever means 
in the East. As the last of these savage chieftains passed through 
the first gate, it closed suddenly, and the only other gate was seen 
to be secured, too; and before they could speak, the deadly shots 
began to strike down from the surrounding walls, and they who 
had often resisted their sovereign with success, and at liberty were 
able to defy his power, found themselves the victims of a cow- 
ardly massacre. But one bey escaped, and his preservation was 


almost a miracle. The height down which he leaped his horse is 
eighty feet at present, though there may have been a pile of rub- 
bish to greatly diminish the distance and break the shock ; yet, to 
survive such an exploit and escape his bloodthirsty enemy is the 
most marvellous thing in modern history. The fact is unques- 
tionable; but, upon the spot, one did not wonder that several of 
the doomed dashed their heads against the wall, instead of rushing 
upon this other death. . 

In this citadel is the Wellof Joseph. A noble structure, worthy 
of this beautiful name, but of an unknown antiquity ; a wide stair- 
way winds down through the solid rock to the depth of two hun- 
dred and seventy-six feet, where an unfailing supply of water is 
furnished no doubt by the Nile, and drawn up by a succession of 
buffaloes, at different stages, turning an endless chain of earthen 
jars. Before gunpowder was in use, so wide, as well as deep, an 
excavation is certainly a triumph of art, checking our modern 
tendency to boast of mechanical achievement. 


Almost under this towering fortress, with its well, mosque ard 
palace, begin the “tombs of the caliphs,” or properly of the 
Mameluke kings—a sad contrast to the ever-enduring Pyramids 
on the other side of the river. For, though rich as an Oriental 
dream, everything about them is “ dust unto dust.” Their domes 
are cracked, their walls aslant, their monumental stones broken ; 
and a sensitive spirit might fancy them groaning over such 
merited abandonment. The Turk is peculiar in this; when a 
building is done, it is done with him, and he never troubles his 
head about any repairs. He is content to know that Ais grave 
may by-and-by gape open, and his monument lie prostrate on the 
sand, and his gaily-gilded renown be washed out forever. It 
would be against his character, and provoke bad omens, to intro- 
duce the. Yankee process of renovation. So that, the cornice of 
the largest mosque in Cairo threatens to come down upon the 
believers’ heads, the windows are nearly broken out, the matting 
a mass of decay; and yet it is presumed to be obedience to des- 
tiny to let the slow work of ruin run on. Is it not a religion 
announcing and authenticating its own extinction ? 

Cairo is full of memories of Moses. The stone steps by which 
you ascend the bank of Roda from your boat to examine that 
thermometer of Egyptian plenty or famine, the Nilometer, bears 
his name with Mussulman, Jew and Christian. And not improb- 
able is it, that here his bulrush-ark was arrested, and the daughter 
of the king smiled upon the rescued babe, who smiled to her 
again. This delicious island must have been occupied anciently, 
as now, with palace-grounds and gardens. The royal ladies must 
often have strolled by the water’s edye to catch the refreshing 
breeze, watch the passing sail, and, perhaps, bathe hands and feet 
in the bountiful stream. Such is the custom of the Egyptian 
females now. And I cannot imagine a more probable tradition 
than that which assigns this spot on the upper part of the garden- 
isle to the rescue of the redeemer of a fearfully oppressed race. 
You meet Moses again the other side of Cairo. A solitary obe- 
lisk, half plastered over by the mason bee, is the sole relic of Heli- 
opolis. Seen in its own place, this sculptured, needle-like pillar 
has a peculiar beauty. In the midst of a paved square at Rome, 
or on the parade-ground of Constantinople, the church spire of 
Egypt has no significance. And merely to have been able to 
move so tall a shaft from a spot where in the infancy of art it 
had been erected, after a journey of hundreds of miles, is certainly 
worthy of no special commemoration. But, where it characterized 
the most ancient worship of which there are any remains—stand- 
ing, as at Luxor and Karnak, the spiritual beacon, guiding the 
devout to the gate of the sanctuary, and lifting high above the 
crowd the legendary history of the spot uyon its sculptured faces 
—it has a beauty all its own. But, seen as at Heliopolis, where it 
is the sole remains of the holy past, it has a touching solemnity. 
With uplifted finger of stone, it stands sentinel over the city of 
priests, like that soldier who was found standing armed at his 
post, when Pompeii was disinterred from the sleep of the grave. 
Here it was that Moses received, as a king’s son, that priestly 
education which made him “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” Here, too, Joseph obtained a wife from the almost 
royal family of the priesthood. Some have hoped that the 
deciphered hieroglyphics might give a deeper insight into the past 
history of our race. But, while a key to these veteran inscriptions 
has really been furnished by the Rosetta stone, and here and 
there one, like Champollion, can turn it in its rusty lock, the treas- 
ures displayed seem no more than the names of kings and con- 
querors, with long appendages of descent from some deity. 
After the years that Mr. Gliddon has given the subject, the 
extreme difficulty with which he read a part of the inscriptions on 
his mummy prove how little service can be expected from such a 
complicated alphabet. No doubt it is all for the best that Provi- 
dence has buried in impenetrable night the idolatrous weaknesses 
of the past, its bloody prejudice, its infantine credulity, its licensed 
sensuality, its grovelling conception of Deity—and that we cannot 
bring them back to cloud the present, or darken the future—chill 
the heart of hope, or arrest the arm of endeavor. 

GOOD AND BAD ARGUMENTS. 

The next best thing to a very good joke, is a very bad joke ; the 
next best thing to a very good argument, is a very bad one. Few 
trains of logic, however ingenious and fine, have given me so 
much pleasure—and yet a good argument is, among dainties, one 
of the daintiest—few, very few, have so much pure truth in them, 
as the exclamation, “ How good it was of God to put Sunday at 
one end of the week ; for if He had put it in the middle, He would 
have made a broken week of it!’ The feeling here is so true 
and strong, as to overpower all perception of the rugged way 
along which it carries us. It gains its point; and that is all it 
cares for. It knows nothing of doubt or faint-heartedness, but 
goes to work much like sailors; everybody, who does not know 
them, swears they must fall; yet they are sure to succeed.— 
Guesses at Truth. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The wrongs of the milliners, those true “ white slaves” of Eng- 
land, are engaging the attention of the press, with a view to an 
amendment of their sad condition. No factory operatives ever 
merited legislative protection so much as the young persons em- 
ployed by the London west-end milliners in the mysteries of dress- 
making, and who, in the height of “the seasons,” get only three 
or four hours sleep at night, and often not so much. —— Gravita- 
tion has, amid all her immensity, wrought no such lovely work as 
when she rounded a tear. —— The Spanish government has pro- 
claimed the freedom of a large number of the negro slaves in 
Cuba, known as emancipados; which were a class taken from 
Africa, but prevented by Great Britain from being consigned to 
perpetual slavery. ——James Phillips, Esq., of Boston, lately 
deceased, was a direct descendant, in the sixth generation, from 
one of the pilgrims, Peregrine White, who was the first Anglo- 
Saxon born in America. —~ A meeting of the citizens of Wil- 
mington, N. C., held on the 6th ult., resolved to raise by subscrip- 
tion the sum of $60,000 for the purpose of commencing immedi- 
ately the contemplated improvements at the mouth of the Cape 
Fear. Chateaubriand remarks that one can never be the judge 
of another’s grief. That which is a sorrow to one, to another is 
joy. Let us not dispute with any one concerning the reality of 
their sufferings; it is with sorrows as with countries: each man 
has his own. The Baron Marochetti has completed a colossal 
equestrian statue of General Washington, which is about to be 
embarked for the Exhibition. —— The peace address of the Lon- 
don merchants does not cause them to stand high in public favor. 
Men of the “John Bull” stamp say they were but mean English- 
men who would kneel with a petition of peace at the feet of Louis 
Bonaparte. —— A man was arrested in Albany, N. Y., on ihe 
15th ult., and sent to the penitentiary for six months, for repre- 
senting himself to be deaf and dumb, and soliciting charity. He 
did his business by writing, but while he was talking in a grocery, 
was recognized by one to whom he had previously applied for 
alms. —— Some mischievous wags, one night, pulled down a 
turner’s sign, and put it over a lawyer’s door; in the morning it 
read, “ All sorts of turning and twisting done here.”’——If you 
wish to engage in any important enterprise, be sure and consult 
your wife. If she agrees with you, fly into her arms; if she don’t, 
fly into a passion. —— The practice of embalming human bodies 
is fast coming into use in New York, especially during the warm 
seasons. It is done by opening the large vein in the neck, and 
injecting about two quarts of a peculiar fluid into the system. Dr. 
Pilotte, by whom it is practised, has seen bodies preserved for 
twenty years in this manner.—— Many of the participators of 
the iate insurrection in Italy have been executed, and others im- 
prisoaed and cruelly treated; and the work of punishment and 
persecution is still continued. —— A writer in one of the western 
papers thinks the accidents which are continually taking place on 
the Mississippi, are solely attributable to “slings.” In his opin- 
ion, no boiler will go “ on a bust,” till the engineer sets the ex- 
ample. —— Some new ingots have recently made their appear- 
ance from the mint. They are stamped on one side with the 
weight and fineness, and the place of manufacture, and on the 
other there is a paper containing the value of the ingot in coin 
at the mint. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

We agree with the Home Journal that few, besides Lady 
Franklin, cherish a hope of Sir John’s return to England. He 
has been absent nearly eight years—a period sufficient of itself to 
ensure the destruction of a majority of his crew, from the effects 
of the climate alone. The monks of St. Bernard—though shel- 
tered from the cold, and as liberally provided for as men can be 
who pass their lives in such a region—are not required to endure 
the climate of the Alps for more than fifteen years, and many do 
not survive the prescribed period. Sir John Franklin has had to 
encounter more than cold. He has had to contend with the dan- 
gers of the sea, with ice, icebergs, snows, storms, probably with 
Hunger and disease. He has had to traverse boundless wastes, 
and to linger out the darkness of seven Arctic winters. If his 
supply of food has not given out, and if the birds and beasts of 
the frigid zone are as available for food as some travellers assert, 
yet that precious part of his stores, indispensable to preserve 
health in so unnatural a climate—the acids to prevent scurvy, 
liquors, ete.—must have been exhausted long ago. Still there is 
a possibility—though little more than a possibility—that Sir John 
Franklin is at this moment alive, and looking with the heartsick- 
ness of hope deferred for the day of deliverance. 


+ > 
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Porvutar Arrs.—The favorite airs played by the native bands 
in India are, “ Lucy Long,” “ Carry me back,” and the other 
negro melodies. So says Bayard Taylor, who heard them at a 
marriage festival a few days after reaching Bombay. 


+ 


Enrerrriting.—Jonas Chickering has recently purchased a 
large piece of ground near Boston, upon which he intends to erect 
a large piano-forte manufactory and a village of cottages for the 
two hundred men whom he employs. 


+ 
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A Noursance.—The “rapping” mania is filling the lunatic 
asylums with victims, and doing more mischief than any other 
nuisance that ever existed. 
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Costiy Foop.—Diamonds are sometimes found in the crops 
of chickens in the diamond districts of Brazil. 


4 > 


SraTisTicaL.—It is estimated that the aggregate incomes of 
Great Britain amount to the sum of £8,000,000,000 per annum. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Twentv-five conversions, since the beginning of the year, are 
reported by the Choctaw mission at Wheelock. 

A new Socialist Hotel is one of the things talked of in New 
York. It is designed to accommodate one thousand persons. 

Providence, R. I., has the most extensive jewelry manufactory 
in the Union. 

Thackeray, the lecturer, has made the sum of $12,000 by his 
lectures since he has been in this country. He has returned to 
Europe. 

The double track of the Hudson River Railroad, from New 
York to Albany, will be completed and in use in the course of a 
few days. 

The bed-chamber of Napoleon, at St. Helena, is now a stable, 
and the room in which he breathed his last is used for threshing 
and winnowing wheat. 

Caravajal, the Mexican insurgent, and several of his associates, 
have been arrested by the American troops at Rio Grande city, 
and confined under a strong guard at Fort Brown. 


“Mr. Oliver Cromwell has been appointed post-master at Elli- 
cott’s Mills,” says an exchange. Have we a Cromwell among 
us, too? 

The Legislature of Delaware passed an act, at its last session, 
prohibiting any non-res dent debtor from being errested or held 
to bail in that State for any deot contracted beyond its limits. 


There are twenty-nine copper mining companies in operation 
around Lake Superior. Twenty-one of them are divided into 
224,000 shares, and cost $1,000,000. They have produced 10,400 
tons of copper. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says, the boot and shoe 
trade in that city has nearly doubled within five years. The trade 
is chiefly managed by nineteen different houses, and the aggregate 
sales are nearly or quite six millions of doilars. 

Mr. Andrew Jackson Allen, the father of the American stage, 
will be the first actor entitled to a pension from the American 
dramatic fund. On the Ist of August, he will be entitled to a life 
annuity, derivable from the fund, of $520 the year. 

The Clay monument project in St. Louis, Mo., is in quite a 
flourishing state. Some twenty or thirty lots have been ‘endered 
as donations for a site, and the president of the association sub- 
scrives $5000 towards the monument, while another gentleman 
offers to subscribe $350 annually for the next five years. 

A writer in the Washington Republic learns from one of the 
navy yards that the Secretary of the Navy designs revising tho- 
roughly the prices paid in all such government establishments ; 
and toenable him to do so, he is collecting full data as to the 
value of labor in the trades in the vicinity of each yard. 

Dr. Givbs, of Stockbridge, Vt., was fined $10 and costs, lately, 
for selling to a female a mixture of half a pint of alcohol witn 
camphor gum. ‘The counsel for the prosecution contended that 
this was a case of furnishing mixed liquors contrary to the Maine 
law of the State! The doctor paid up—$17 55 in all. 

The poet Montgomery, now in his eighty-first year, has made a 
collection of his hymns, many of which have been mutilated and 
altered by the compilers of manuals for public worship. He has 
left them now in the form in which he wishes them to appear and 
go down to posterity. 


Items. 


| 


Foreign 


The English fleet was still at Malta, watching the movements 
against Constantinople. 


M. Goldschmidt, Jenny Lind’s husband, has been giving con- 
certs at Berlin with success. 


A trial of the new steamship Duke of Wellington, of 131 guns, 
had taken place; her speed was about ten knots. 


M. Guizot has proposed Hon. Edward Everett for correspond- 
ing member of the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Science. 

The London Crystal Palace ay | have abandoned the 
idea of opening the edifice on Sundays. It is suggested that the 
London gin palaces should also be closed on that day. 

A movement has been set on foot at Liverpool, chiefly by the 
captains of American ships, in favor of the abolition on both sides 
of the Atlantic of the present practice of giving advance notes to 
seamen. 


The Pope has presented the Emperor of Austria, through the 
Cardinal and Nuncio, a tooth taken from the blessed remains of 
the Apostle Peter by the hands of his “ Holiness” himself. What 
a sacrilegious piece of dentistry ! 

Rev. Mr. Williams, a missionary in the employ of the Ameri- 
can Board, in a letter of a late date says the opium trade flour- 
ishes in China, notwithstanding the troubles. About seventy 
thousand chests are coming this year. 

In a letter recently received from Paris, it is mentioned that M. 
Belleville has made a new steam generator, for steamboats, loco- 
motives and stationary engines. It is so constructed that it im- 
mediately produces steam from water, and cannot explode. 

The Court Journal says the Madiais, imprisoned in Tuscany, 
were finally set at liberty through the intercession of the Emperor 
of the French, who was apprehensive of the effect which such a 
persecution was exercising on the minds of the people, not only 
in England, but through France itself. 

The bodies of twerty men were recently found buried in Tou- 
lon, in a house occupied by an agent for finding substitutes for the 
army. ‘The victims were military substitutes received by the 
conseils de revision; and the man mardered them in order not 
to have to pay the price of their enrolment. 

Late advices from Constantinople state that an English war 
steamer, three Russian despatch vessels, and a French frigate 
were lying in that harbor. The Turkish fleet was at anchor at 
the Golden Horn, apparently ready for a movement; another 
Turkish fleet was at anchor off Alexandretta. 


In the stupid old tumble-down city of Dresden, the master of 
ceremonies prohibits any lady from appearing at court a second 
time in the same dress; and the poor nobility have to live on 
bread and cheese, that they may be enabled to pay their wives’ 
dressmakers.” This is to be at once conservative, and “ given to 
change.” 

“In England,” says the London Times, “spring work is very 
brisk, with better wages, and from the flight of the people, the 
scarcity of laborers, and the advance in the labor markets, neither 
her majesty’s recruiting officer, nor the sergeant of the Honorable 
East India Company, can do business. No idlers, and therefore, 
no recruits.” 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Wherever justice reigns there arms are useless. 

.... A-single bad habit will mar an otherwise faultless char- 
acter, as an ink-drop soileth the pure white page.—Hosea Ballou. 

.... Wain glory is a spur which tickles the heart it finally 
rends. 

--». What I spent, I have lost; what I possessed, I have left 
to others ; but what I have given, is still mine.—An Epitaph. 


-++. You, who are ashamed of your poverty, and blush for 
your calling, are a snob; as are you who boast of your pedigree, 
or are proud of your wealth.— Thackeray. 

_++++ Ina smiling region the man of money sees only the rela- 
tions of hay, grain and wood ; his admiration, radiant with calcu- 
lation, reduces nature to figures, and adds up the scenery. 

_++++ Fools have credited the story that wit may be found run- 
ning in the streets. It is a mistake, else we should not see so 
many people who have walked all their lives without meeting it. 

.++. It is in sickness that we most feel the need of that sympa- 
thy which shows how much we are dependent one upon another 
for our comfort, and even necessities. Thus disease, opening our 
eyes to the realities of life, is an indirect blessing. — Hosea Ballou. 

--+. Be more prudent for your children than, perhaps, you 
have been for yourself. When they, too, are parents, they will 
imitate you, and each of you will have prepared happy genera- 
tions, who will transmit, together with your memory, the worship 
of your wisdom,—La Beaume. 

.... A weakness natural to superior and to little men, when 
they have committed a fault, is to wish to make it pass as a work 
of genius, a vast combination which the vulgar cannot compre- 
hend. Pride says these things and folly credits them —Cha- 
teaubriand. 

.++. Nothing but real love—(how rare it is; has one human 
heart in a million ever known it?)—nothing but real love can re- 
pay us for the loss of freedom—the cares and fears of poverty— 
pe cold pity of the world that we both despise and respect.— 

ulwer. 


Joker's Budget. 


There is a man out West whose beard is so strong that it takes 
a —— aud a broker to shave him, and it is frequently not clean 
at that. 

A traveller, writing home from the coast of Africa, says : “The 
people die very fast, and the sheep have very long tails.” Suffi- 
ciently concise for any class of readers. 

What is the difference between the trunk of a tree and the 
trunk of anelephant? One J/eaves in the spring, and the other 
leaves whenever the menagerie does. 

What lady ever went out for an hour, and on returning did not 
find that some one whom she particularly wished to see, had 
called during her absence ? 

The Maine people certainly go ahead of everybody else, in 
their war against ardent spirits. They really “run the thing into 
the ground.” 

An inquisitive priest having asked a young female her name 
while in the confessional, she replied with as much wit as mod- 
esty, “ Father, my name is not a sin.” 

Mrs. Swisshelm, in her letters to young ladies, says that “ evory 
country girl knows how to color red with madder.” This we be- 
lieve to be an ethnological fact, as we have always noticed that 
with all girls the madder they get the redder they color. 

“Molly,” said a lady to her servant, “I think you’ll never set 
the river on fire.” ‘‘Indade, marm,” innocently replied Molly, 
“Td never be after doing anything so wicked—I’d be burning 
up all the little fishes !” 

A man not a thousand miles from Lowell, once asked another 
who he liked the best to hear preach. ‘ Why,” said he, “I like 
to hear Mr. —— preach best, because I don’t like any preaching, 
and his comes nearest to nothing of any that I ever heard.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in lending a book one day to a friend, cau- 
tioned him to be punctual in returning it. ‘This is really neces- 
sary,” said the poet in apology ; “for though many of my friends 
are bad arithmeticians, I observe almost all of them are good book- 
keepers.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 

litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
mmoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 


os ’ A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaq@ is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
yadges, to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possib! t of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and ntof the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 

ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


vans 

One 


of the or ovr Unton, and one copy of the Draw- 
1nG-Room ComPANIon, one year, for $4 00. 
(O> Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested tomct as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 
(G™ All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or our Union. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND ProprizTor, Boston, Mass 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JUDGE HALIBURTON, 

This gentleman is one of the judges of Nova Scotia. He is, 
however, better known by the sobriquet of “Sam Slick,” under 
which he published, some years since, a collection of “ Notions,” 
which immediately took high station, by right, as one of the few 


PORTRAIT OF JUDGE HALIBURTON. 


really original productions of the day. Sam’s entree into the lite- 
rary world appears to have been by the columns of a weekly Nova 
Scotian journal, in which he wrote a series of sketches illustrative 
of the peculiarities of homely Yankee character. There was no 
name attached to them, but they soon became so popular that the 
editor of the Nova Scotian newspaper 
applied to the author for permission to 
reprint them entire; and this being 
granted, he brought them out in one 
small, unpretending duodecimo volume, 
whose popularity soon spread over the 
United States, and by all classes of in- 
habitants was most cordially welcomed. 
At Boston, at New York, at Philadel- 
hia, at Baltimore, in short, at all the 
eading cities and towns of the Union, 
this anonymous little volume was to be 
found on the drawing-room tables of 
the most influential and intelligent 
members of the social community ; 
while even in the emigrant’s solitary 
farm-house, and the squatter’s log hut, 
among the primeval forests of the ‘‘ Far 
West,” it was read with the deepest in- 
terest, cheering the spirits of the back- 
woodsman, when his day’s toil was at 
an end, by the wholesome, vigorous, 
and lively pictures which it presented of 
every-day life; and a recent traveller 
records the surprise and pleasure he ex- 
perienced at meeting with a “ well- 
thumbed” copy of the duodecimo in 
question in a log hut among the woods 
of the Mississippi. This transatlantic 
popularity soon reached England; and 
an enterprising London publisher con- 
cluded with Mr. Haliburton the pur- 
chase of the copyright. Its success was 
almost instantaneous; and its primary 
cause may be found in its sound, saga- 
cious, unexaggerated views of human 
nature—not of human nature as it is 
modified by artificial institutions, and 
subjected to the despotic caprices of 
fashion, but as it exists in a free and 
comparatively unsophisticated state, full 
of faith in its own impulses, and quick 
to sympathize with kindred humanity ; 
industrious, self relying, adventurous, 
untrammelled by the fetters of social 
etiquette ; giving full vent to the emo- 
tions that rise within its breast ; regard- 
less of the distinctions of caste, but 
ready to find friends and brethren 
among all with whom it may come into 
contact. Such is the human nature 
delineated in “Sam Slick.” Another 
reason for “Sam Slick’s” popularity 
may be found in the humor with which 
the work is full to overflowing. Of its 
kind it is decidedly original ; but, per- 
haps, we shall be able to come to a 
more exact estimate of its peculiar 
quality, if we just briefly glance at the 
three distinct sorts of national humor— 
English, Irish, and Scotch—of which 
much of our literature is composed. Like 
the English character, the English hu- 
mor is frank, hearty, and unaffected. 
Generally speaking, it is by no means 
remarkable for quaintness or eccentri- 
city, but maintains a certain decent 
method and adheres to nature, even 
when it verges on sheer extravagance, 
as we may see by reference to the farces 
of Foote, the odes of Wolcot, and the 
admirable legends of Ingoldsby, where 
it appears in its broadest, sunniest, and 
most grotesque aspect. The Irish 


humor, on the contrary, sets all propriety at defiance, and is most 
characteristic when most extravagant. In all its phases it is 
tinged with the rich lights of fancy—is buoyant and mercurial to 
excess—owns no allegiance to the understanding, being prompted 
solely by the animal spirits—delights by reckless and unexpected 
sallies—but even in its wildest flights never loses sight of 
good-nature, which redeems its excesses, and is its essence 
and inspiration. The Scotch humor is sly, grave, caustic— 
the humor rather of the understanding than the fancy. It 
has little of bonhommie or cordiality about it—is eminently 
shrewd and practical in its character—is founded on obser- 
vation, and a nice, intuitive perception of the weaknesses of 
human nature—and is seldom unmixed with something of 
sarcasm. ‘Those who wish to see it in its highest perfection 

may consult the “Sir Andrew Wylie” and “ Entail” of 
Galt, and the episodical sketch of Lismahago in Smollett’s 

“Humphry Clinker.” Now, in describing the humor of 
“Sam Slick,” we must borrow a phrase from architecture, 

and say that it is of a composi.e order, by which we mean 

that it combines the qualities of English and Scotch humor 

—the hearty, mellow spirit of the one, with the shrewd, 

caustic properties of the other—inclining, however, for the 

most part, to the latter. It derives little help from the 

fancy, but has its ground-work in the understanding. It 

does not convulse us with laughter, like the broad, racy 

drollery of Hook, or convey a succession of pleasing shocks 

to our mind, like the airy, fanciful extravagances of O’ Keefe ; 

but affects us by its quict truth and force, and the piquant 

satire with which it is flavored. In a word, it is the sunny 

side of common sense. 

Not only are Judge Haliburton’s sketches universally 
popular in our own country, but, as noticed above, they are 
deservedly regarded with great favor abroad. In 1842, he 
went to England, as an attache to the American legation, 
and his observations on the aspects of British society were 
published during the following year, under the title “Un 
Attache: or, Sam Slick in England.” This work, like the 
other sketches from his pen, is remarkable for the combina- 
tion of humor with sound, sagacious views of human nature, 
mingling with humorous sallies of wit at the peculiar as- 
pects of English society and English character. There is 
nothing bitter or sarcastic in his most caustic pencillings, 
but rather an exuberance of mirth completely turns the 
edge of his closest critical dissections. His delineations of 
character and customs are no gross caricatures, but playful 
exhibitions of many of the phases which human nature 
sometimes assumes. His truthful drawings evince a shrewd 
apprehension of the various springs of human nature; and often 
throw broad gleams of sunshine over human society, which make 
us cheerfully tolerate what, under other aspects, might provoke 
only disdain and contempt. Judge Haliburton has since published 
an historical work, on the settlement of New England. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CHEMICAL WORKS, ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE POLKA, 

It appears that this celebrated and favorite dance, which has 
created such a sensation in Europe and America for a few years 
past, is not of the recent origin that many of its most ardent ad- 
mirers would lead us to believe. Without desiring to detract 
from its favor, we still must be faithful to history, and present be- 
low a representation of the very same dance as performed in the 
sixteenth century, more than three hundred years ago. These 
figures are copies of drawings which then cxisted, relating to the 
manners and customs of that period. 


‘THE POLKA THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


ROXBURY CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The illustration given below represents the well-known gigantic 
chimney of the “ Roxbury Chemical and Color Manufacturing 
Company’s Works,” near the “ Highlands,” and also very near 
the Providence Railroad. The various and extensive buildings of 
the works also come into view, and give a faithful picture of this 
a busy place. The principal object of interest in the picture 
is the chimney, which rises to the great height of two hundred and 
ten feet, from a base eighteen feet in diameter, twenty inches thick, 
to a diameter, at the top, of six feet. The cost was five thousand 
dollars. In the various buildings are made chemicals for manu- 
facturing purposes, such as acids, alum, vitriol, etc., in great 
quantitics. The operation of manufacturing affords much pleas- 
ure and gratification to those who visit 
and take an interest in scientific labors. 
The atmosphere of the buildings, so far 
from being deleterious to health, is con- 
sidered by those engaged in the works 
as highly beneficial, no one having died 
of any lung complaint who has work- 
ed there for a length of time, and the 
place is visited by some invalids for ben- 
efit in lung complaints, instead of tak- 
ing a sea voyage, for the atmosphere in 
one of the buildings is similar to that 
at sea. A visit to the works will richly 
repay one for the trouble. The works 
are in charge of Professor A. A. Hayes, 
the distinguished chemist and State As- 
sayer. The President of the corpora- 
tion is William Underwood, Esq., trea- 
surer, Henry Burdett, Esq. com- 
parison between this chimney and other 
works of note may not be uninteresting. 
The highest chimney in the world is 
that of St. Rollox Chemical Works, 
Glasgow, which is, from foundation, 
four hundred and fifty feet high, forty 
feet diameter at the base, eleven feet at 
the top. The pyramid of Cheops is 
four hundred and sixty feet, the steeple 
of St. Peter’s, Rome, is four hundred 
and fifty-eight feet, that of St. Paul’s, 
London, is three hundred and sixty-two 
feet, and that of Trinitv Church, at 
New York, is three hundred fect. 


CALCULATING MACHINE, 

A Polish Jew named Staffel, a na- 
tive of Warsaw, has invented a calcu- 
lating machine that works sums in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, with astonishing rapidity and 
precision. It also performs the opera- 
tion of extracting the square root, and 
the most complicated sums in fractions. 
The machine is about 18 inches by 9, 
and about 4 inches high. ‘The external 
mechanism represents three rows of ci- 
phers. The first and upper row, con- 
taining 13 figures, is immovable; the 
second and third, containing 7 figures 
each, are movable. The words addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision, are engraved on a semicircular 
ring to the right, and underneath is a 
hand which points to whichever opera- 
tion is to be performed. The figures 
being properly arranged, the simple 
turn of a handle is given, and the ope- 
ration is performed at once as if by 
magic. The most singular power of 
the instrument is, that if a question be 
wrongfully stated—as, for instance, a 
greater number being placed for sub- 
traction from a lesser, it detects the er- 
ror, and the ringing of a small bell an- 
nounces the discovery. He has also in- 
vented a machine for ascertaining, b 
weighing, the fineness of gold and sil- 
ver. Both machines are, to say the 
least, extremely curious, and have been 
rewarded with a silver medal by the 
Russian Government. They were af- 
terwards exhibited in England, where 
they were examined by the Directors of 
the Bank of England.—Athenaum 
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